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LITERATURE. 


ON FEMALE AUTHORSHIP. 








We sit down, determined not to dogmatise 
upon a subject, where to dogmatise has been so 
easy and socommon. Not only shall we not re- 
vive the prudish inquiry, whether authorship of 
any kind be perfectly consistent with that delicate 
retirement in which the female character is caged 

some proprietous theorists; but we shall not 
even nibble, with more popular censors, at the na- 
ture of the subjects which are chosen by female 
authors, or suggest improvements either in these 
or in their treatment. All we shall attempt is an 
outline of the more prominent distinctive marks 
of female authorship. If any gentle reader find 
alack of conclusions from our premises, let him 
draw them for himself; or, if any one, still gen- 
tler, mislike the freedom of our sketch, let her 
remember the unanswerable and justifying axiom, 
that ‘ Whatever is, is.’ 

Apparent contradictions attend at every step an 
endeavour to characterise the creations of the fe- 
male mind, or to trace to their true origin in the 
sexual character some striking peculiarities in 
female composition. Inconsistencies even per- 
plex us in our labour to make out what those pe- 
culiar features are. We find intimate acquaint- 
ance with society and manners contrasted with 

ignorance of human life and nature; all 
graces of writing chequered far too frequently 
with pedantry and bad taste; evidence of deep 
feeling mingled most incongruously with care- 
less unconcern for the first interests of humanity ; 
delicacy and depth of moral principle on some 
ints, combined with utter recklessness and 
eadness on others. 


One solitary principle is brought forward to ac- 
count for all these various and apparently contra- 
dictory phenomena: one element of female cha- 
racter, utterly inadequate to the explanation of 
any single peculiarity of female authorship, has by 
many been considered as the origin of a One 

t passion is supposed to take full mastery of 
heart and mind of every born woman, to form 
the business of her life, to fix the object of her ear- 
liest, undefined ambition, and to diffuse its rosy 
light, or deep shadows, on her whole domain of 
ught and sentiment. Fine words, marvellous 
fine pyet words ; very good essay-stuff, and very 
great nonsense. 

It is not from the predominance of any one of 
the component pate of female character, but from 
the posture and direction which are given to all, 
that female authorship derives its most irregular 

es, which we have cursorily touched on in 

the foregoing passages. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable is constantly to be met with in the 
works of lady-novelists. In such productions, we 
have often been introduced to fictitious person- 
es, who, while we have enjoyed their conversa- 
Son in the drawing-room, have astonishingly suc- 
ceeded in es us away with them, and con- 
"neing us of their real and substantial existence— 
% true to life the whole personation. But follow 
hese Same persons into more serious ineidents and 
Stuations—the entire illusion vanishes, and the 
ay accuracy of description is exchanged for 
vagueness or ridiculous exaggeration. All 
ility of action and incident is sacrificed, ab- 

= sacrificed, to the interest of the plot or the 
of the story; all consistency of character 





lost ; and all the reader’s earlier impressions of the 
book effaced by that most uneasy of all novel- 
engendered feelings, frustration of one’s reason- 
able hopes and expectations from the promise of 
the first chapter. All this is easily enough to be 
accounted for, if we remember how much of so- 
ciety is seen by women, but how little of the 
world; how much of convention, but how little of 
nature ; how much of human character with the 
fur drawn over its claws, but how little of that 
character in excitement and energy, in active sel- 
fishness and straining emulation. Hence the ele- 
gance of female epistles, and the feebleness of 
female dramatic writing, eloquence, and poetry. 

We have hinted at the pedantry which occa- 
sionally disfigures the productions of female pens, 
which appears both in the choice of words of 
learned length or rarity, and in the needless dwell- 
ing on those more severe studies with which ac- 
quaintance on their part is little called for, and is 
seldom possessed with any degree of accuracy. 
This blemish is the more remarkable, as the most 
attractive quality of female conversation which 
thence must necessarily pass into their writings, 
and which, although we know not how to name 
it, flings a charm about the most ordinary re- 
mark or narrative, depends upon, and holds its 
empire by, the exclusion of every thing which 
bears the least: resemblance to pedantry. The 
truth appears to be, that woman, whose education 
excludes those branches of attainment which, 
were they good for either sex, might perhaps be 
good for both, have naturally contracted an ex- 
cessive admiration and unchastened longing for 
such fruits of knowledge as destiny forbids them 
to taste. 


Within their range, the feelings of women have 
a character of intensity superior far to masculine 
impulses, which, generally speaking, are perfectly 
amenable to the calculations of egotism or pru- 
dence. These are often manifested in their writ- 
ings, but still oftener half suppressed as insecure 
of sympathy, and their existence rather indicated 
than exposed to the world. But their region is 
extremely limited. So far as imagination sup- 
plies them with nourishment, they live in no lofty 
dreams of unembodied existence; and, so far as 
they find food for themselves in real objects, they 
embrace no wide circle of communion and fellow- 
ship. How should it be otherwise? Excluded 
from striking in with or promoting the grand 
interests of humanity, dependent on a few indi- 
viduals for all that constitutes their happiness, is 
it wonderful that women should in general cir- 
cumscribe their affections almost within the bounds 
of domesticity, and that the force of their emo- 
tions should be narrowed in extent, as much as it 
is increased in concentration ?, How fix a woman’s 
interest upon subjects of which her mind has 
never learned to realise the importance? What 
to her can be the fate of generations or of conti- 
nents, in comparison with the little spot to which 
a strong necessity has chained down her every 
sentiment, and hope, and affection ? ; 


In examining the morality of. female writings, 
it may be difficult to adhere to our rule of avoid- 
ing dogmatism, and at the same time to express, 
with any tolerable clearness, our impressions of the 
sort of contradiction which in this, as in other 
portions of the subject before us, is presented b 
the phenomena which we have to explain. We 
must here advert to an influence, the effects of 
which are visible over the whole of female author- 





ship, and indeed the whole of female conduct. 
This is the unmitigated despotism of opinion, 
which is brought to bear upon every female word 
and action, and which dictates every serious 
thought in female writing. We shall enter into 
no controversy, whether, the injunctions of this 
oracle are always infallible, and whether all the 
precepts it inculcates on women are necessaril) 
* wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ It is quite 
sufficient for our purpose, that the opinion of 
others is imposed, and by very high authority, 
as an intellectual and moral strait-waistcoat, on 
that fair half of the creation which we are not 
such orthodox Turks as to consider in any degree 
less rational than the other; and it is not neces- 
sary that any doubt should be thrown on the pro- 
priety of the modes of thought and feeling re- 
commended by the prevalent opinion, in order to 
make it evident to those acquainted with human 
nature that the very circumstance of such modes 
being compulsorily adopted on that recommenda- 
tion, is suflicient to render their influence on the 
moral frame as opposite as can be conceived, or 
exerted, to that of the very same modes spon- 
taneously chosen; and no less opposite to that 
innate fund of pure moral feeling which, mistake, 
insult, debase it as we may do, and have done, 
often stamps more true authority on the counsel 
of woman than on the precepts of philosophy, or 
priestly exhortations. Is it not deplorable that 
the free and unsophisticated promptings which 
in actual. life afford so much of consolation, and 
suppurt, and assistance, should be stifled and adul- 
terated in all the more authentic channels of com- 
munication betwixt mind and mind; that woman, 
in whose lips there is so much of instruction, 
should ever task her head and hand to falsify the 
uncorrupted lessons of her heart, and deliver, 
instead of the living results of consciousness and 
experience, a cold, hypocritical jargon of morality 
learnt by rote? 

Casting our eyes back on the foregoing obser- 
vations, we find that, whatever manifesto of in- 
difference and candour we might place in their 
front, they bear a very visible impress of dislike, 
not indeed for female authorship in general, far 
less for the productions of any celebrated woman, 
but for certain qualities springing from the ordi- 
nary modes of education, society, and opinion, 
which, in different degrees, we have observed to 
display themselves in the literary creations of the 
gentler sex. We must shelter ourselves from 
probable misconstruction under the humblest de- 
precation of being looked on as deficient in re- 
spect for female talent, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages which, we think, impede its exercise, 
and of which we wish, and confidently hope, for 
the removal. But to those uncandid censurers 
who may be apt to accuse us of intending to de- 
molish all distinctions of sex in literature, as in 
feeling or action, our answer is denial, and con- 
tempt, and defiance. We laugh at their displea- 
sure—we retort their charge. Not ewe, who wish 
the character of women to unfold itself in free- 
dom, but they would ruin its distinctive graces, 
who would retain it in those fetters which yet im- 
pede it struggling upwards from that slavish in- 
feriority, to which physical want of strength con- 
demned the sex in a more barbarous age, to that 
equal moral station with our own, which is the 
grand and ultimate triumph of civilisation. If 
such reasoners held their proper situation in an 
Indian or Caffrarian wig-wam, they might apply 
their mode of argument, mutatis mutandis,.to the 
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corporal, instead of the mental, servitude of 
women ; and, as they now prate of interesting 
helplessness, amiable diffidence, and deference to 
authority, they might philosophise, with the aid 
of a suflicient cudgel, on the admirable fitness of 
the female back for burthens, and the happy su- 
periority of vigour which empowered the nobler 
sex to impose them. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

pp- 702. Duncan. London, 1828. 

Tus book is the offspring of good thoughts 
and good feelings, and inherits the excellence of 
its parents. Why, then, has it not become popu- 
Jar? It is not on account of difficulty or ab- 
struseness, for it is made up of simple and often 
(letached observations ; nor of errors of style, for 
it is clearer, more elegant, and more vigorous 
English than three-fourths of the most admired 
works of the day; nor of any direct opposition 
to general belief, for the authors are both Chris- 
tien and Constitutional, and have obviously en- 
deavoured, as far as_ possible, to conciliate preju- 
dice. But the truth is, that it does not fall in with 
the views of any party or sect; and, as even an 
honest party, or a liberal sect, cares more for the 
thread which separates it from. mankind than for 
the cables which unite it to them, it will not do 
any thing towards spreading the popularity of a 
work which deals much in matters of universal 
concernment and agreement, and scarcely treats 
at all of particular and accidental differences. 
No one can read these little volumes without feel- 
ing more sensibility to beauty, more reverence for 
truth, more love for man, more devotion towards 
God. But, as it is not one of its objects to enter 
into the question of infant baptism or episco- 
pacy, it can never become the manual of those 
who, like the religious public of England, think 
such questions of more importance than the 
deepest principles of the human mind. When 
men coalesce into sects and parties, they club to- 
gether the folly of all to establish a power which 
shall be stronger than the reason of any. 

Another reason why the ‘ Guesses at Truth’ 
have not become more fashionable is, because 
they do not profess to be a system. The fault is 
not that they ave ‘ guesses,’ but that they do not 
profess to be any thing else. If you tell a man 
you are guessing, you leave him the labour of 
thinking whether you are right or wrong; and 
labour takes time and trouble, both of which are 
reserved by our generation for their counting- 
houses and dinner-tables. Write a system, and 
your readers have nothing to do but learn it by 
rote, and they are saved from thought, the curse 
of enjoyment, with regard to the whole subject of 
your book. If we had it in our choice to estab- 
lish in London a School of Wisdom or a Delphic 
Oracle, a Socrates or a Sibyl, though we believe 
the one to be the means of arriving at truth and 
know the other to be an imposture, we should 
instantly choose the divination and reject the 
philosophy, because we may cheat ourselves into 
a persuasion that the dogmatism is right, and so 
avoid the trouble of examination, while thought 
can only address itself to thought, and truth be 
won only by those who will toil to gain her. It 
Sadamclesite Le Normand and Mr. Coleridge 
would each of them advertise to answer questions 
at the Egyptian Hall, we would wager that the 
lady would be as generally visited as if she had a 
pig-face or a Hottentot protuberance ; and that, 
after the first three days, the teacher would be as 
completely deserted as if he were really inspired. 
Those who, like the authors of the ‘ Guesses at 
Truth,’ make it their great object to set free their 
own minds and those of their fellow-men, to 
feel as —— and think as earnestly as they can, 
and to teach others to do so,—who would bring us 
to truth, not by tumbling us into a stage-coach 
(none of which travel that road, a which 





would certainly take us wrong, but by lending usa 
staff and a lantern, and setting us forward on our 
way for ourselyes—such persons as these, whether 
in Rome, London, or Cambridge, are very certain 
to meet at first with but scanty audiences, jealous 
reception, and niggard entertainment. 

We have said that this work has not found its 
due level, because it does not put forth opinions 
after the approved manner of sectarians and par- 
tisans, and because it does not pretend to be a 
code or a system. It is also comparatively unre- 
nowned for two opposite, though not contrary, 
reasons. The authors do not chime in with the 
weary ‘ ding-dong-bell’ of class doctrines; but 
they have strong convictions of their own. They 
do not put forward a system, but they think sys- 
tematically. 

Society has a natural dislike to an earnest be- 
lief of any mind on any subject. It has no such 
belief itself, and has an antipathy to all who have: 
for they rouse the slumbers, or interrupt the busi- 
ness, of the crowd, and in either case are equally 
disagreeable. If a man feel deeply the truth of 
that which is only held in fo only seen in 
shadows, by the mob, he will utter it with an 
energy which is as startling and painful to them, 
as if it were the expression of some dangerous 
heresy or evident falsehood. Where they are 
accustomed to mutter and lisp, he speaks with 
boldness and emphasis; where they dogmatise 
with indifference, he reasons with zeal and reso- 
lution; where they decide in their dreams, he 
inquires with all the best and most awakened 
faculties of his nature. This is worse to them 
than the curled rose-leaf to the Sybarite,—it is 
as if he had been transferred from his luxury to 
*Damien’s bed of steel,’ or to the spiked couch 
of an Indian devotee. The world, till the inno- 
vator who dares to feel and to think has been 
justified by success, never forgives the disturbance 
he causes. The only excusable case is when 
some old-accustomed persuasion, which has been 
in the mind till it no longer breaks the rest thereof, 
has been brought into dispute, and some ‘air from 
heaven, or blast from hell,’ has shaken the dull- 
ness of ‘ the fat weed, that rots itself in ease on 
Lethe’s wharf,’ some mole, working beneath, has 
stirred its roots, or some lark from his airy poise 
has sunk upon its leaves, and thrilled them with the 
tremblings of his song. Then, as a mere expe- 
dient for preserving as far as possible the previous 
insensibility, some momentary exertion is per- 
mitted till the invasion has been repelled. The 
Heathens combated Christianity by rationalis- 
ing and spiritualising Paganism. The Roman 
Catholic Church endured a small reform, to 
prevent the success of the great one, and per- 
mitted a feeble development of energy to keep 
off the impulse begun by Wickliffe and Luther ; 
and, at this moment, in India, Brahminism is 
strengthened against the missionaries by a modi- 
fication or interpretation of its doctrines, of 
which, about fifty years ago, there was scarcely a 
glimmering to be discovered. Except in such 
circumstances as these, the bold and eager en- 
forcement of any principle, the out-breaking of 
any powerful feeling, agitates and frightens the 
crowd ; its nature is like that of the beasts who 
hate light, merely because it is light; and it ne- 
ver becomes reconciled to the torch which any 
philosopher has kindled, until time has ren- 
dered it such a feeble, fluttering, and dim illu- 
mination, as alone its weak and bat-like eyes can 
bear without annoyance. So fresh and bright a 
flame as burns over the pages of the ‘ Guesses at 
Truth,’ is almost always sure to be made the 
mark, like the light held by the Duc d’Enghien, 
at which the bullets of the vulgar will be aimed. 

Again, we have said that a great obstacle to 
the wide circulation of this book is the unhappy 
circumstance that its authors think opennenntledl. 
This is an immense drawback from its chance of 
boudoir and circulating-library celebrity ; for, 
— people like to have systems—no matter 
on what principles founded—meaning by systems 
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things that entitle their readers to pronounce 
opinions upon every point connected with a subject 
—works which none but men of the highest genius 
are fit to write,—yet they do not at all like, that in 
a book, not pretending to settle the omne scibile 
of dress or political economy, cookery, or 
Christianity, there should be evidence of its 
writer having thought with fixed principles; 
and for this obvious reason, that a Feary like 
the flying horse of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ is ap 
unmanageable power, which will not stop when it 
is bidden, or go on when it is whipped. It is true 
that many a man who thinks that he is mounted 
upon a principle, and careering among the stars, 
is, in fact, seated, like Don Quixote, on a wooden 
hobby, which does not stir an inch. But, on the 
other hand, no one is more unhappy than a vulgar 
man,—a man of moderation, and compromise, 
and ‘sound practical sense,’ who has long ago 
* made up his mind’ out of the parings of this 
orthodoxy, and that prejudice, and the dust shaken 
from the feet of the wise,—when he finds himself 
suddenly mounted on some master truth, which, 
instead of taking him a quiet amble along the 
turnpike-road he has been accustomed to all his 
life, dashes away through puddles which he has 
always believed to be an unfathomable abyss, and 
overleaps a hundred mounds and hedges which 
the unfortunate equestrian has been accustomed 
to consider as impassable as were the walls of 
Eden to fallen Adam. Now, such a John Gilpin 
in philosophy is one of those persons who are ac- 
customed, by virtue of having read ‘ The Spee. 
tator,’ and ‘ The Book of the Church,’ to 
* Give the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and fiat of the god,’ 

in most English coteries, when he by accident falls 
in with some such truths as are scattered in scores 
through these volumes. They take their rise in ad- 
mittedreasonings, or outward revelations, but how- 
ever do not stop at the ordinary conclusions which 
most men of cultivated minds would perhaps 
agree with. They hold on their course desolating 
the after-dinner homily of the rector, and annulling 
the warrant-like dictum of the justice. They 
humble the pride of the attorney, and lay waste 
his shrubbery of quibbles, and teach the philo- 
sophy of the merchant to prop itself no more upon 
‘ The Westminster Review.’ 

Some of the qualities which we would attribute 
to the ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ may be inferred from 
the preceding observations. Besides their free- 
dom from the spirit of party, and their incul- 
cation of great universal principles, they are 
written throughout with a vividness of style which 
is now very rarely found in connection with so 
little of conceit or affectation. We also meet in 
every page the touches of as picturesque a pencil 
as has ever been at work except in first-rate 
poetry. There is often an earnest, sometimes 
quaint, conciseness, which gives exceeding cha- 
racter and strength to the style ; but this quality 
frequently degenerates, especially in the shorter 
‘ Guesses,’ into obscurity and far-fetchedness. 
There is also in some instances evidence of a ten- 
dency to substitute a mere jingle of words for 
sense and wit. We must even be allowed to say, 
that the book contains some sentences ludicrou ! 
and despicably trivial, and some in which, thoug' 
one may trace the thought that the authors had in 
their minds, it is yet utterly worthless, and very 
ill expressed. We have made no catalogue 
these ‘ follies of the wise ;’ but, as we happen to 
remember a phrase which seems to us objection- 
able, and of which we think the fault might not 
perhaps be so obvious as in some other instances, 
to those most inclined to sympathise with the wr 
ters, we will take the liberty of suggesting that to 
us, such an expression as ‘ Love’ (meaning 
course, not the love of Miss Landon’s ms, 
but that of the New Testament) ‘is truth,’ ap- 

ears either very unmeaning or very erroneous. 

or, though it be very true that the highest de- 
velopment of the reason, or truth-apprehending 
power, is impossible without a correspon 
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development of the affections ; yet, as these deve- 
ments are corresponding and not identical, we 
incline to believe that the authors would see cause 
for changing this, as well as several other such 
blemishes, in another edition. As to the particular 
jrements, tenets, andcharacters of the writers, 
yeshall only say, that they are evidently scholars, 
tlemen, and Christians, in no small degree con- 
yersant with literature, nature, and the human 
mind, among the best critics of our day, enthusiastic 
wirers of all things admirable, and eo re- 
yrers of Mr. Coleridge ; in which last respect, 
(as our readers may before have had reason to 
‘ guess,’) We avow ourselves of their opinion. We 
fancy that we can trace this difference between 
the two brothers to whom we are indebted for so 
much of gratification and of knowledge. The one 
who puts no mark to his contributions, appears to 
us to have had his mind a good deal influenced by 
his being surrounded with enemies to the im- 
provement of mankind, whom he has secretly, if 
aot openly, fought up against. The other who 
wes the initial ‘ U,’—and who has the higher 
genius,—has seen, we suspect, a good deal of 
do-reformers, or of their writings, and has 
heen disgusted with the folly of attempting to im- 
prove circumstances by expedients deduced from 
the very circumstances themselves of which it is 
necessary to remedy the corruption. It was, if 
we rememb. with the opposite end (or, in the 
language of the dynamic philosophy, pole) of the 
lance, that the wound it had caused was cured. 
We shall now make some extracts almost at 
rnndom. The best things in the book—such as 
the inimitable essay on poetry and sculpture—are 
too long to be quoted, and too good to be cur- 
tailed. 


‘ Some people would have us love, or rather obey 
God, chiefly because he outbids the devil. 


‘Johnson’s mind may have been comprehensive, but 
it was the comprehensiveness of a narrow mind. What 
ever he laid hand on, he squeezed out of shape. If he 
saw far, it was along a passage the walls of which shut 
out all light, above, below, on the right hand, and on 
the left.’ 


The next seems to us very odd and amusing. 

‘Many nowadays write what may be called a dash- 
ing style. Unable to put much meaning into their 
words, they try to eke it out by certain marks which 
they attach to them, something like pigtails sticking 
out at right angles to the body. The perfection of this 
style is found in the articles by the Editor of ‘The Edin- 
burgh Review,’ and in Lord Byron’s Poems, above all 
in ‘The Corsair,’ deservedly his most popular work, 
seeing that all his faults came to a head in it. A 
couplet from ‘ The Bride of Abydos’ may instance my 
meaning : 

“ A thousand swords—thy Selim’s heart and hand— 
Wait—wave—defend—destroy—at thy command!” , 
How much grander this is, than if there had been no- 
thing between the words but commas! even as a pigtail 
isgrander than a curl, or at least has been deemed so 
by many a German prince. Tacitus himself, when 
translated, is drest after the same fashion, with a 
skewer jutting out of him here and there. The cele- 
brated sentence of Galgacus becomes : 
“ He makes a solitude—and calls it—peace |” 

The noble poet places a flourish after every second 
vord, like a vulgar writing master. But perhaps they 
we only marks of admiration, standing prostrate, as 
lord Castlereagh would have termed it. Nor are up- 
Tight ones spared.’ 


‘Sophocles is the summit of Greek art; but one 
must have scaled many a steep, before one can esti- 
mate his height : it is because of his classical perfec- 
tion that he has generally been the least admired of the 
freat ancient poets : for little of his beauty is percep- 
tle to a mind that is not thoroughly principled and 
imbued with the spirit of antiquity. Homer lived 
before the Greeks had cut themselves off so abruptly 
fom other nations ; his national peculiarities are not so 
ly marked ; in many respects he nearly resem- 

such bards of other countries as have sung in a 
like state of society : hence he perhaps on the whole 
has been the chief favourite among the moderns, 
fonly as even he has often been misunderstood. 
ext to him in popularity, if 1 mistake not, come Euri- 
Pides and Ovid, who have been fondled in consequence 
ing several modern epidemic vices of 

‘yle, have nothing spiritual, nothing ideal, no- 
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thing mysterious : all that is valuable about them, is 
spread out on the surface: they are full of glittering 
points ; some of the gems are true, and few have eyes 
to distinguish the false: they have great rhetorical 
pathos ; and in poetry as in real life clamorous impor- 
tunity will excite more feeling than silent distress : they 
are skilful in giving characteristic touches, rather than 
in delineating characters; and the former please every 
body, while only few take much thought about the 
latter: in fine, they are immoral, and they talk mo- 
rality. 

_ “The most heinous kind of blasphemy is persecu- 
tion, 





* How easy it is to pass sentence against a work! 
All we understand in it, is common-place : all we un- 
derstand not, is nonsense. 


« What are the books of philosophers? Mostly wind- 
falls from the tree of knowledge. 


‘It is said by Milton, that ‘‘ we Englishmen, being 
far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air, 
wide enough to grace a southern tongue, but are ob- 
served by all other nations to speak exceeding close 
and inward.” (Of Education, Works, Vol. i., p. 278.) 
To perceive the truth of this, you need only see an 
English and Italian singer side by side. The chief 
study of the former seems, to waste as little breath, 
and to distort ber face as little as may be; while the 
latter unfolds the gates of her mouth, and lets the full 
torrent of sound stream forth. But the operation of 
the same cause is discernible throughout our language, 
which it has stript of vowel after vowel, yearly taking 
from it something of its melody. ‘To be sure, we gain 
compression ; and this would be something, were our 
thoughts so copious that we could not house them 
except by squeezing them up closely: but it is not 
every thing: and even in speech it may be doubted 
whether ice do not take up more room than water, 
Seneca than Plato; not to mention that water finds 
readier admission. Sometimes the vowels are utterly 
got rid of : when one sees éAennoovyn doubled up into 
alms, one can hardly help thinking of the picture 
where the Devil folds up and pockets Peter Schlemihl's 
shadow. But more commonly, although we retain the 
form of them, we throw away the substance, slurring 
them, and hurrying on to the next consonant. Me- 
mo-ri-a with its four vowels, becomes mem-o-ry, or 
rather mem’-ry, with only the firal short one: so 
i-ma-gi-na-ri-us is converted into im-ag-in-ar-y ; and 
poor knowledge goes slipshod as knolledge, that it may 
rhyme, | suppose, with its favourite abode. The like 
process of envowelling words goes on daily ; one hears 
people beginning to call le-gend lej-end, and te-net 
ten-et. So that in time we shall perhaps adopt the 
practice of the Semitic nations, and take to expressing 
that indistinct ill-defined breathing which keeps our 
consonants from falling into a heap, by points instead 
of by characters. Formerly it was denoted in many 
words by an apostrophe: in giving up which I know 
not that we have done wisely : a character is an unapt 
symbol of that which has no character. 

‘The last word reminds me that such peculiarities 
and idioms in language always correspond with and 
indicate something peculiar and idiomatic in national 
character. Every language must be the print of the 
national mind. No thought can be taken up perma- 
nently into that mind, but it will stamp its image in 
words. De Maistre says well, when maintaining that 
the languages of savages ‘‘ sont et ne peuvent étre que 
des débris de langues antiques, ruinées, et dégradées 
comme les hommes qui les parlent : toute dégradation 
individuelle ou nationale est sur-le-champ annoncée 
par une degradation rigoureusement proportionnelle 
dans le langage. Comment l’homme pourroit-il perdre 
une idée ou seulement la rectitude d’une idée sans per- 
dre la parole ou la justesse de la parole qui l’exprime ? 
et comment au contraire pourroit-il penser ou plus ou 
mieux, sans le manifester sur-le-champ par son lan- 
gage.’ (Soirées de St. Petersbourg, Vol. i., p. 82.) 
Hardly any work would be more instructive and enter- 
taining, than one to illustrate this proposition, if exe 
cuted by a man of learning duly under the discipline of 
judgment. All thoughtful minds are pleased to detect 
traces of the way in which habits and manners and 
opinions imperceptibly frame for themselves exponents 
in words. Every indication of spiritual action is con- 
genial, and therefore delightful, to the soul. Why is 
physical science so fascinating ? because it breathes 
order, aud law, and intelligent obedience, into what 
at first sight looks like a confused, unruly, incompre- 
hensible chaos. Thus in all departments of study there 
is a joy in catching a glimpse of a principle, in dis- 
covering a rule, in beholding things as they stand in the 





sequence of causation, so that what we have been wont 
to make use of without knowing why or wherefore, we 
can now deposit ticketed in the cabinets of the under- 
standing. To take an instance of the connexion just 
referred to between alterations in practice and in lan- 
guage : how emblematic, as has been remarked, is the 
modern transfer of speculation from philosophy to com- 
merce! It has led me into discussions seemingly inter- 
minable, and wherein we only receded from each other, 
when at last it came out that we had taken different 
courses, and that, while Pythagoras or Leibnitz was 
my pole-star, my companion was looking at M. Roths- 
child. So again at a time when the personality of God 
was an idea almost evanescent in our theology, his 
name too was going into disuse, except in swearing ; 
and many divines became delicately scrupulous about 
speaking of him by so familiar a term, and chose rather 
to hide their shrunken faith within the folds of some 
misty abstraction, talking about Heaven, or Providence, 
or the Deity, or the Divinity, and resorting to other 
such phrases to which neither they nor their hearers or 
readers could attach any definite meaning. 

* But not only in the sense and spirit of words, 
are types to be detected; their outward form and 
sound are significant. To revisit the point whence we 
started, even the proportion between the vowels and 
consonants in a language will show the relative in- 
fluence of the feelings and of the understanding over 
the people who speak it. German grammarians have 
called consonants the objective, vowels the subjective, 
element of language. As the end of human speech is 
twofold, to utter feelings and to communicate thoughts, 
we may reasonably look to find the organs of speech 
adapted to this double purpose. And we do so find 
them. The vowels express what is felt: they come 
more immediately from that part of the body which is 
less under the dominion of the will: they make the 
whole melody of speech : the interjections in which 
our bursting emotions find vent, consist chiefly of 
vowels, repeated sometimes over and over again, and 
occasionally kept from running and melting into each 
other by some recurring consonant. Thus they resem- 
ble the notes of beasts and birds, which are mainly 
vocalic, with the admixture of a consonant or two. 
Much like these are the languages of savage nations, 
especially where the’ climate fosters the luxuriant 
growth of the feelings. In Hawaii or Owhyhee, the 
very name of which is a mess of vowels, one meets 
with such words as tavovovovo; and Mr. Ellis gives the 
following sentence, ¢ i ai oe ia ia eae ao ia, which he 
renders speak now to him by the side that he learn. In 
consonants, on the other hand, fashioned as they are by 
those organs about the mouth over which we have a 
fuller and readier control, one beholds something like 
the operation of the formative principle on the raw ma- 
terial of language, the shaping and modifying and com- 
bining or syllabling action of the intellect. Now, if 
the nataral excellence of man lie in the perfect balance 
or rather the perfect union of the heart and the head, 
then, surely, no nation has ever come so near it as the 
Greeks : and accordingly in no language is the distri- 
bution of the vowels and consonants so fair and equable 
as in theirs: infinitely various and plastic, it runs over 
every chord of melodious combination, stopping just 
where strength becomes too harsh and rugged, and 
sweetness too cloyingly luscious. The Latin, as was to 
be expected, has not only substituted a stately monoto- 
nousness for the ever flexible rhythm andchanging accen- 
tuation of the Greek : the consonants also begin to predo- 
minate ; Aéyet becomes legit, A€yere legitis, A€youat le- 
guat. Quintilian himself says: ‘ Latina facundia est ipsis 
statim sonis durior, quando jucundissimas ex Grecis 
litteras non habemus, T et #, quibus nulle apud eos 
dulcius spirant ; et velut in locum earum succedunt 
tristes et horride, quibus Grecia caret. Quid? quod 
pleraque nos illa quasi mugiente littera cludimus M : 
at illi N jucundam et in fine quasi tinnientem illius 
loco ponunt.’ (xii. 10.) Latin is sonorous, however, 
and dignified and imperious, and worthy of the kingly 
senate : it is the language of all others to write laws in. 
Even the mugient M, the bull’s letter, was not ill 
suited to a people whose chief business was to strike 
terror. By the modern Italians, the speech of their 
forefathers has been diluted and effeminated, until it 
has become as feeble as themselves. One hears it 
called indeed the Janguage of love; but then it must 
be of sensual, voluptuous, unstable, transient love, not 
of loyalty and chaste constancy, not of that love in 
which the imaginative reason consecrates and gives 
permanence to the animal passion of the moment. 
These feelings receive their consistency from the in- 
teliect ; and they are not to be uttered by a mere flux 
of vowels, but require consonants to hold and bind them 
together. Now, as in English the consonants are wo 
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predominant, so are the vowels in Italian. Almost 
every final consonant has been removed, not always 
after the usual mode, by rubbing them off, but often by 
subjoining a vowel, or, what amounts to the same, by 
setting one of the oblique cases in the place of the 
theme : sedes becomes sedia, parens parente, 'Termina- 
tion too after termination is appended, until one gets 
to such words as piacevolissimamente, with tails as long 
as the train of a lady’s court dress, and about as unfit 
for the household business of everyday life ; in which, 
moreover, the substance is so lost in the attributes, as 
greatly hinders clear, straightforward, independent 
thought. Where every word is inthe superlative, it 
matters little which is chosen: one cannot mean a 
great deal more or a great deal less than another. In 
Dante’s time, this process of unmanning and degrada- 
tion was still incomplete : he put forth his mighty hand 
to arrest it: he tried to lift up the prostrate body of 
his country, to nerve her flaccid limbs, and enable her 
to stand firmly and lastingly: but he tried in vain. 
The poison of pleasure spread through her whole frame, 
relaxing every fibre and sinew, now that it was not re- 
sisted by the healthful check of political activity, now 
that she was become, as he calls Iter, “‘ Non donna di 
province, ma bordello.’ It is interesting to see how 
Dante likewise strives to brace and strengthen the 
language, to counteract its luscious softness, to give it 
something of manly dignity and wholesome asperity, 
and to form it into acar, fit to bear brave and noble 
thoughts on the field in which Good and Evil are 
battling, instead of what it now is, a cushioned velvet- 
lined coach for women, and men more womanish than 
women, to loll in down the Corso. The French, on the 
contrary, have clipt and trimmed their tongue so that 
all fulness, and majesty, and variety of sound have 
passed away from it : they have broken up their words 
as Macadam breaks stones, to make a road for conver- 
sation to glide along easily. And they have achieved 
what they wished; as at their restaurants, whatever 
you can want is ready in a moment: but all is so dis- 
guised, you are puzzled to tell what it may once have 
been; there are no solid, substantial joints; and if any 
thing is served up in its natural shape, it is overdone. 
They never accentuate their words, or their feelings : 
allis in the same key; acapis charmant, so is Ra- 
phael’s Transfiguration. Admirably adapted for all the 
ends of society, so as sometimes even to put bon mots 
into the mouth of those who, in their own language, had 
always kept good things at a distance, it is of little worth 
for any other purpose. But then society is all in all 
with the French. Iwas once pointing out the features 
of a beautiful prospect to a lady : she listened listlessly, 
and replied, Oui, mats il n'y a point de maisons. She 
spoke as the representative of her nation. In Spanish, 
one finds a dignity not inferior to the Roman, and at 
the same time a sweetness ennobled by its alliance with 
that dignity; even its gutturals give it an inwardness 
of tone, so that it seems fitted, as Charles the Fifth 
said, above other languages for the outpourings of the 
spirit to Heaven. The primary character of all the 
Teutonic dialects is different: in them the consonants 
always assert their preeminence ; and the wildness and 
complexity of their intellectual combinations answer 
well to the constraint of the vocal organs when twisting 
the uncouthest knots of consonants. It is true, sundry 
distinctive shades are found in particular nations: we, 
for example, have not only cast away from us the 
euphonous vowels of the Latin, but also, in many 
instances, as in night and the like, the accu- 
mulated consonants of the German. That is, we 
endeavour to keep a sound judicious mean, shunning 
equally the vagrancy of sense and the vagaries of intel- 
lect. How far we have been successful, let others 
determine.’ 





MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO. 


Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 276. 

Colburn. London, 1828. _ 

WE left M. Savary at the conclusion of his 
second volume, just commencing those arduous 
duties as Minister of Police which have procured 
him the immortality—such as it is—that he is 
destined to enjoy. Me was then, as our readers 
will perhaps recollect, contrasting his own cha- 
racter and his official proceedings with those of 
his predecessor ; and, whatever opinion they may 
have formed of his conduct when considered in 
itself, we think they will not have failed to 
admire the modesty which led him to select 
M. Fouché ashis foil. As the narrative proceeds, 
however, he waxes bolder ; and, in the commence- 





ment of the third volume, we find him asserting 
the abstract and intrinsic merit of his adminis- 
tration. Still, however, his candour has induced 
him to furnish us with the standard of morality 
to which he refers his own actions, by ac- 
companying his commentary on them with a 
running panegyric upon those of his Imperial 
Master. The whole first part of this volume, 
indeed, may be considered a parallel between M. 
Savary, Duc de Rovigo, as ame ote of Police, 
and Napoleon Buonaparte as Emperor of Europe— 
and a most happy, consistent, and instructive pa- 
rallel it is. 

In French comedies, the valet of the hero, and 
the soubrette of the heroine, generally enact the 
same love scenes, quarrels, and reconciliations, as 
their master and mistress, only that their tokens 
of affection are stecl penknives, instead of gold 
watches, and that they write notes upon the out- 
sides of Maintenon cotelettes, instead of upon em- 
broidered paper. Even so is it with these two 
distinguished persons. The same set of speeches, 
letters, and apologies, might, it seems to us, with 
a few verbal alterations, suit the Emperor or the 
Minister equally well. The one writes to his 
generals—the other to his spies; the one gives 
directions for a siege—the other for an arrest ; 
the one has to account for sublime meannesses— 
the other for paltry, petty meannesses ; and they 
both write, direct, and explain away, according to 
their respective occasions, with nearly equal in- 
genuity. 

So was it while Napoleon Buonaparte was Em- 
peror of France, and the Duke of Rovigo Minis- 
ter of Police; but there was atime in which no 
such comparison could have been drawn! Be- 
tween M. Savary and the youthful Corsican, 
there was no point of resemblance: even to drawa 
contrast between them would have been ridiculous. 
It was the possession of power, earned by evil 
means, for an evil purpose, which, by taking 
away, from the possessor of gréatness, all those 
high, self-mastering qualities that had enable’ 
him to achieve greatness, brought them to a levis, 
and converted Napoleon into a more powerful 
Fouché—a bigger Savary. And it is this same 
power which stripped his character of all there 
was in it of original greatness, and changed him 
into a vulgar, ordinary being—it is this power for 
which enlightened men by thcir own confes- 
sion, and fools without confessing it, worship 
Buonaparte. 

One of the first official proceedings connected 
with the police of which M. Savary takes notice, 
was the exile of Madame de Stiiel, an account of 
which our readers will remember is prefixed to 
London edition of ‘L’Allemagne.’ That Madame 
de Stiiel made the most of her martyrdom, we 
can easily believe; but the following passage sub- 
stantially confirms her statements, which, if we 
do not mistake, were somewhat stoutly contra- 
dicted by the principal in the affair, in a reported 
conversation with Mr. O’Meara : 

* Madame de Stiiel had not been banished ; but she 
was ordered to a distance from the capital, in conse- 
quence of an intrigue in which some rivals had involved 
her. A woman of so much celebrity is often exposed 
to the consequences of letters pouring in upon her. 

* Such was her situation when I entered the ministry. 
She had, no doubt, been told that the Emperor had, of 
his own accord, ordered her banishment ; but this was 
by no means the case. I know in what manner the cir- 
cumstance originated, and can safely assert, that, when 
he forced her from her attachment to the world, and 
ordered her to retire into the country, he only yielded 
to the repeated entreaties and the unfavourable reports 
made to him; for it must be acknowledged that he 
paid far too much deference to her notions of self-con- 
sequence and to her work upon Germany. Attempts 
were at first made to render her more circumspect, but 
all in vain. She could neither be silenced nor prevented 
from meddling in, and finding fault with, every thing. 
She assumed the right to advise, foresee, and control, 
in matters in which the Emperor felt himself fully qua- 
lified to act upon his own judgment. He grew tired of 
receiving letters direct from Madame de Stiel, and of 
finding the same subjects discussed in those which she 





wrote to her friends, who regularly sent them for the 
Emperor's perusal ; and, to get rid of the an he 
sent her to distribute her advice at a distance fom tie 

‘ She soon regretted the capital, and often wrote to me 
to obtain her recall, under a variety of pretexts. She at 
last feigned the determination of going to America, bat 
was betrayed by one of her friends, to whom she hag 
divulged her real plan. 1 am aware that it was, first of 
all, her intention to come to Paris ; and that, with re. 
spect to the voyage to America, she would af 
consider of it; that is to say, she would take time to 
make up her mind on the subject. 

‘Personally speaking, I was rather disposed to yield 
to her request than refuse it. 1 had, in fact, no motive 
for opposing it, because it must have been a desirable 
object for Madame de Stiel to be on good terms with 
the Minister of Police. Such an arrangement, therefore 
might have been suitable to both ; but, in order to pg 
quire her good opinion, which 1 was by no means cer. 
tain of obtaining, I should have begun by making my- 
self many enemies amongst her immediate friends 
whose hostility I was not at all disposed to excite. She 
could not have gained any thing, and I must have lost 
by the bargain. I was afraid to run the risk of im. 
proving her situation ; and, although I pitied her for 
having created in our men of wit a feeling of jealousy 
towards cach other, my mind was made up in respect 
to her by the passport she had asked for America ; and 
I took care not to be the dupe of her cunning, or, in 
other words, that she should not place me under the ne. 
cessity of recurring to measures which were repugnant 
to my feelings.’—Pp. 3—5. 

Asif to apologise for this treatment of the 
greatest ornament of French literature, M. Sy 
vary proceeds to remark upon the great conside. 
ration with which men of letters in general were 
treated by the Emperor. His remarks upon this 
subject are written with a naiveté so very singu- 
lar in a Minister of Police, that, were it not for 
the melancholy facts which they disclose, we 
should consider them the most amusing parts of 
his book. After describing at length the con- 
trivances by which he obtained the election of 
different gens de lettres into the Academy, who 
were sincerely devoted to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and mentioning, moreover, the methods by 
which he further attached these persons to him- 
self and his master, he says, 

‘The Government was secure in its own strength; 
its theory was of a truly national character ; all minds 
and all parties were united in its support. Any person 
who might have attempted to sow the seeds of discord 
would have been considered as a madman : however 
great the freedom with which any opinion might be 
expressed, it gave us no uneasiness. | challenged those 
writers to point out a single instance of my having in- 
vited or authorised them to resort to subterfuge or de- 
ception in order to turn the public mind into any par- 
ticular channel. Feeling strong in my own innocence, 
Iam also fully convinced that they never would have 
consented to any degrading act of subserviency, s0 
great was their innate spirit of independence ; and the 
Emperor has perhaps never heard on certain subjects 
such severe truths as I occasionally collected from 
their conversations, which were carried on with per- 
haps much less restraint than any where else in Paris, 
though not one of them ever had cause to apprehend 
any evil consequences from it.’—P. 17. 

We have no doubt that the conversations were 
carried on much more freely at the house of M. 
Savary than any where else! But to imagine that 
men of sense, (for some of those he mentions were 
men of sense, although academicians,) could be 
induced by such artifices to believe that ‘ their 
innate spirit of independence’ was not enduring 
any constraint, because, forsooth, they were 
allowed to utter their opinions in the house of the 
Minister of Police! One can fancy with whatan 
an inward chuckle M. Savary must have listened 
to his half-dozen liberal friends uttering bold 
truths into his private ear about Codrus and Brutus, 
and tyranny, and the human race, well knowing 
as he did that each of these same liberal persons 
would go forth into the salons of Paris publishing 
what an excellent Government they lived under, 
and what very strong words they dare speak even 
in the presence of the Members of the Adminis- 
tration. 


M. Savary’s descriptions of the Police Adminis- 
tration are some of them very amusing, and ¢on- 
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‘J 
—— 
‘tute, unquestionably, the most original part of 

book. The Administration in general, it 
gems, did not at all understand how to manage 
public opinion. M. Savary says, that at first they 

dled too much with it, and that the Parisians, 
discovering they derived all their news indirectly 
fom the Government, began to look out for 
foreign intelligence : 

‘Jno sooner discovered this general tendency to 
sek for foreign information, than it became my duty 
towatch the sources from whence any favourable in- 
telligence, as well as that of a contrary description, 
emanated; and IJ then began to direct my attention to 
the circle of foreign ambassadors. On the day follow- 
ing that of the arrival of any courier, I caused ques- 
tions to be put to such courier, in order to sound the 
state of the public mind in the country from whence he 
had been sent, and at the moment of his departure 
from it. If he was unable to answer the questions, the 
succeeding courier was generally better informed. 
Many intelligent men are to be found amongst cabinet- 
messengers, who can write a journal of their travels 
with as much accuracy as the most clear- sighted staff- 


r. 

‘ When the ambassadors of great Powers received se- 
yeral couriers at one time, and in regular succession, 
there was less facility in obtaining in that quarter any 
important information, than from the envoys of lesser 
Powers ; the correctness of whose intelligence was to 
them ap object of incalculable advantage, as it gave 
thom additional weight at their own courts. 

‘Each of the envoys of these lesser Powers moves 
round the orbit of a greater Power, renders it the tri- 
bute of his homage, affords it such information as 
there are means of obtaining, and is allowed in return 
the privilege of sending his despatches by the couriers 
of be former ; a necessity imposed upon him by the 
want of a sufficient pecuniary allowance, to afford him 
the means of sending a special messenger of his own. 

‘The envoy avails himself likewise of the patronage 
created by this mode of communication to inquire for 
ay intelligence from his own court, of which the 
courier last arrived may have been the bearer. The 
ambassador is never very open in his communications : 
few of them, however, are found to transact their busi- 
ness in person; this duty generally devolves upon the 
individuals attached to their respective missions. The 
whole secret consists in ascertaining who is most likely 
tobe well acquainted with the facts which it is desir- 
able to discover ; and, as this particular inquiry does 
notappear to conceal any latent object, no one ever 
shows any reluctance to state the truth: which is no 
sooner known, than it naturally becomes an easy task 
to find out the private habits of the-individuals holding 
those subaltern employments, who are generally found 
to frequent the middling classes rather than the more 
devated ranks of society. 

‘The particular tastes or habits of a man are no 
sooner known, than he becomes the tool of whosoever 
can pander to them. I have known agents who were 
% dexterous in this system of corruption, that they 
would make a gambler of any man who resisted their 
attacks ; wont win all his money; involve him, be- 
sides, in debt ; and, after placing him in this dilemma, 
would enter into composition with him ; and, be it 
said to the disgrace of human nature, seldom failed of 
complete success. Those men for whom gambling had 
no attractions were mostly found to be accessible 
through the artifices of women, in many of whom so 
much skill and experience were combined, that they 
bef seldom encountered any difficulties which they 

it not in their power to overcome. 

‘When foreign couriers arrived in Paris, the news 
which they brought was generally known a few days 
afterwards; and the same channel of information also 
furnished me with an abstract of the answers they were 
directed to take back to their respective courts. I 
have even occasionally been put in possession of com- 
plete copies of their despatches.’—Pp. 31-33. 

With still greater dexterity M. Savary became 
wquainted with the clandestine correspondences 
that were carried on with England; and he stops 

narrative, to remark the great moral advantage 
which resulted from his perusing the letters of in- 
uals, as they were often saved thereby from 
many calumnious imputations, which had been 
cast upon them, as disaffected to the Govern- 


ment. Improving — ina knowledge of his 
a 


ion, he at last reached the refinement of 
Avouring, instead of obstructing, the transmis- 
fon of letters. The method of turning this ar- 
Tungement to account he shall explain himself: 





‘IT sent on an excursion along the coast of England: 


two agents of great dexterity, and of respectable ap- 
pearance, who were afterwards to return clandestinely 
to France. These agents, thus disguised, were not 
likely to create any mistrust on the British coast. 
They were accordingly well received, and even assisted. 
They each carried a small parcel of contraband goods, 
which tended to increase the number of their friends ; 
and an intercourse was eventually opened for the one 
who was to embark at Gravesend, with the fishermen 
from Ostend and its vicinity, who carried on a petty 
traffic with England. He saw them approach the coast 
of England, land their passengers, not one of whom 
was in rule, and deliver up the letters intrusted to their 
care; and he entered into an agreement with one of 
them to take him back to France, and land him in 
safety, so as to enable him to reach Belgium. By this 
means he returned to Ostend, and was from thence con- 
ducted, from one station to another, until he reached the 
depdt of English prisoners at Valenciennes, who always 
proceeded on the same road, on their way to the place 
of embarkation, whenever they succeeded in effecting 
their escape. On this occasion I killed two birds with 


one stone : first, by deranging this line of communica- ° 


tion, and afterwards establishing another, in imitation 
of it, for the purpose of favouring the escape of our 
prisoners from England: but the discovery of a boat 
which clandestinely proceeded from the coast to Graves- 
end, became, at a later period, a mine for my ingenuity 
to explore. 

‘LT caused arrangements to be entered into with the 
master of the boat ; promised never to arrest him, but, 
on the contrary, to allow of his passing to and fro, if 
he took proper care to conceal his movements ; but on 
condition, that, when he should have conveyed any 
Frenchman across, whether from one shore or the 
other, he would faithfully apprise me of the circum- 
stance. Those in England, who saw him bringing 
over French passengers, felt no difficulty in embarking 
with him ; but the passengers whom he was conveying 
there were only taken there on their return, because 
they were generally the bearers of many letters with 
regular addresses upon them; whereas, on their de- 
parture for England, they usually took letters without 
any signature, and were ignorant of the sources from 
whence they emanated. As soon as any one was ar- 
rested by these means, his letters were put into circu- 
lation, after copies had been taken of their contents 
and directions. A regular correspondence was there- 
by set on foot in a very short time ; as, in consequence 
of a police agent having spread the report of his know- 
ing a secure channel through which any thing might be 
forwarded to England, every one intrusted him with 
letters and commissions. his was productive of a 
lucrative income to the agent, who was faithful to my 
trust, and useful to the inhabitants. I even gained the 
further object, that this proprietor of boats, unwilling 
to submit to the competition of his rivals in the contra- 
band traffic, gave information respecting every Dutch 
or Blankenberg boat which he met at Gravesend ; and 
he was the means of making me acquainted with the 
line of communications established between Longwy 
and Blankenberg, to which latter place the English 
prisoners were guided through the forest of Ardennes, 
Liege, and Belgium. He also furnished me with de- 
monstrative evidence that I was occasionally imposed 
upon by my own agents, an imposition of which | took 
no notice, as it had no other effect than to promote 
their trifling pecuniary profits. My sport along this 
coast was very successful. This traffic had existed for 
many years ; and the public service seemed to require 
that a stop should be put to it. I allowed the cry of 
tyranny to be raised against me, but insisted upon being 
obeyed. . 

*'T was furnished with no less important information 
by the other agent, who returned by the coast of Pi- 
cardy. He had proceeded as far as London, and esta- 
blished in that capital a means of correspondence, 
which was so carefully kept up by my superior agents 
on the coast, that they procured me regular intelli- 
gence from London in the space of seventy-two hours ; 
and, as often as an extraordinary cabinet-council was 
held, or any important intelligence was received from 
Spain, an extraordinary courier was sent to me, by 
which means the Emperor was as quickly informed 
of the news as if the courier had come from no greater 
distance than Mentz.’ —Pp. 35—37. 

Some of the mere John Bull enemies of Napo- 
leon will be anxious to disprove the following 
anecdote. For ourselves, without caring much 
for M. Savary’s testimony, we see no reason 
whatever to doubt its truth—still less do we wish 
to doubt it. Those persons must have a very im- 





perfect feeling of the real atrocity of Napoleon’s 
character—must have very little sense of the 
wickedness of mere naked tyrgnny—stripped of all 
accessaries—who find it necessary to prop up the 
indignation against him, by supposing him to have 
been destitute of every human instinct. 

‘ We were at the beginning of the autumn of 1810 : 
the Emperor had, at this time, on his hands the affairs 
to be arranged with the Pope, and the management of 
the campaign in Portugal. Our army had entered 
Andalusia, and evem marched upon Cadiz. The sieges 
of the towns in Catalonia were pushed on with great 
activity : the administration of the Illyrian provinces was 
organised into a distinct Government; that is to say, 
they had their special budget of receipts and expendi- 
ture; and their resources and wants were no louger 
mixed up with those of other provinces, a proof that 
they were not destined to remain in our possession, 
whenever a favourable opportunity might offer for ex- 
changing them. 

* Marshal Marmont had the government of this small 
state, of which Laybach was the chief town. 

‘ A circumstance happened to him, which would ap- 
pear quite incredible if we had not both been eye-wit- 
nesses of the occurrence. 

* A Sicilian brig of war hove in sight of one of the 
small ports of Dalmatia, under pretence of avoiding the 
Neapolitan coast, where it was apprehensive of being 
betrayed, and landed an officer belonging to the Sicilian 
navy, who was in the confidential employment of the 
late Queen of Naples and Sicily. She sent him officially 
to the principal officer in command, from whom he was 
the bearer of a most extraordinary commission. 

‘Marshal Marmont having sent him to me, I inter- 

rogated him, and received his written declaration, to 
which he affixed his signature. It related that the 
Queen of Sicily, who was impatient to shake off the 
english yoke, had resolved to attempt it by renewing 
against them the Sicilian Vespers, as soon as she might 
feel satistied that, in the event of failure, she might 
rely upon finding an asylum, not in the kingdom of 
Naples, but in some other part of Italy under the French 
dominion. 

‘ The officer added that every thing was in readiness 
for the execution of this project, which was to take 
place immediately after his return to Sicily. He laid 
open all the means of success which the Queen had at 
her command ; and there is no doubt, in fact, that, un- 
less this guilty attempt should fully answer the object 
in view, it would have doomed many an unfortunate 
wretch to certain destruction. 

* After receiving the declaration of the Sicilian officer, 
it became my duty to communicate it to the Emperor. 
He read the whole proposal, and could not repress his 
indignation at the presumption that he could have lent 
his assistance to such a cowardly massacre. He ov- 
dered me to detain, for an indefinite period, that is to 
say, until the conclusion of the war, the Sicilian officer, 
who was in consequence lodged in the castle of Vin- 
cennes, where he was still confined when the Allie: 
entered Paris. He has since died. His name war 
Amelia, and must still be found inserted in the re 
gisters of the court of that dungeon, where it may readily 
be seen. 

‘ A few months after this event, the foreign newspa 
pers alluded to the discovery made by the English in 
Sicily of a project for putting them to death; and se- 
veral arrests took place, which were followed by a trial 
and a capital punishment. There is no doubt, that, if I 
had not detained the Sicilian officer, he might have 
found his way back to the Queen, and made her antici- 
pate, by two months, the period for carrying the plan 
into effect, which would have happened previously to 
the English being apprised of it. 

‘It has been a very prevalent opinion that every 
means of destroying the English would find acceptance 
with the Emperor. In refutation of this I have just re- 
lated a fact which is personal to him, and is still un- 
known in France, because he had ordered me not to 
divulge it to the world.’—Pp. 49—51. 

The remainder of the first part of this volume 
is filled with accounts of the disputes between 
Napoleon and the Gallican  Prelates—of the 
Spanish war and of the causes of the ruptures be- 
tween France and Russia—and enlivened with 
occasional episodes illustrative of the Emperor’s 
generals, the Empress’s pregnancy, and the young 
Prince’s christening. In these details there is not 
much novelty, The second part we shall notice 
next week. 
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A Popular Sketch of Electro-Magnetism, or Electro- 
Dynamics ; with Plates of the most approved Appa- 
ratus for Illustrating the principal Phenomena of 
the Science, and Outlines of the Parent Sciences 
Electricity and Magnetism. By Francis Watkins. 
8vo. pp. 83, 3s. Watkins and Hill. London, 1828. 


Tue object of the present work is to make more 
generally known the facts or phenomena, presented 
by the new and interesting Science of Electro- 
eanttion, or, as the French term it, Electro- 
Dynamics, and to assist the student in the acqui- 
sition of its principles as far as they are yet known. 
In his introduction, the author, with much mo- 
desty, waives all claim to originality with respect 
to this science. We feel assured, however, that he 
has not a little contributed to its present and 
future advancement by his excellent adaptations 
of the beautiful apparatus by which it admits of 
being illustrated ; for it is a tribute of justice due 
to him to state, that no other mathematical instru- 
ment-maker in this metropolis has at present de- 
voted an equal attention to the subject, or in any 
respect emulated him in manifesting the fruits of 
that attention. 

With a view of showing the importance of 
Electro-Magnetism to the philosopher and to the 
world, Mr. Watkins states, that ‘ it will probably 
lead to a more intricate if not perfect knowledge 
of Electricity and Magnetism, and thus be the 
means of ascertaining that Electricity and Mag- 
netism are either distinct and separate principles, 
or that they are one and the same principle dif- 
ferently modified.’ How far the probability thus 
held out will be verified, future researches into 
science can alone determine ; at present itis in its 
earliest infancy, and embraces but a few facts, on 
which an immensity of evanescent hypotheses will 
assuredly be grounded, before any superstructure 
resplendent with the light of truth be nature can 
be established. When, however, we already find 
it capable, by an invisible and almost inconceiv- 
able agency, of effecting the rotation of a globular 
body possessed of a magnetic axis, and thus of 
imitating, by a seeming analogy, the revolutions 
of our Earth upon its axis, we know not where to 
limit the boundaries of our expectations, and are 
led to anticipate much farther than Mr. Watkins 
has ventured to suggest ; nay, even thus far, that 
it ay eventually prove the means of unfolding 
the sublimest principles of the system of the 
universe. In adverting further to this point, we 
beg to state, that, in conformity with hypotheses 
already entertained with respect to it, we feel 
assured that the mathematical solutions of the 
forces presumed to be employed, will not be found 
inconsistent with the laws established by Newton 
in his immortal ‘ Principia.’ We have one more 
conjecture to offer respecting the probable influ- 
ence of Electro-magnetism ; viz. that the nature 
of that subtle fluid or principle, which pervades 
the animal and wll creations, and which is 
so essential to their vitality, will be found inti- 
mately connected with it, and, consequently, that 
an elucidation of its doctrines will probably throw 
important light on the laws of organic life. 

Presuming our readers to be conversant with 
the parent sciences of Electricity and Magnetism, 
to which the earlier part of Mr. Watkins’s book 
relates, we shall proceed exclusively with the sub- 
ject of Electro-magnetism. 


The history of the science may be briefly told. 
Electricians had long been aware that the powers 
of the magnet were sensibly affected by lightning— 
that the poles were not unfrequently reversed 
thereby; and that ferruginous bodies, not pre- 
_— magnetic, would, in consequence, occa- 
sionally acquire that virtue. About the close of 
the last century it was also noticed, that a mag- 
netic needle was deflected on being presented to 
a combination of the metals zinc and silver. None 
of these facts, however, elicited any particular at- 
tention, farther’ than that some attempts were 
made to induce magnetism by common electricity, 





but which at that time proved abortive. In the 
year 1819, Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, 
found that the magnetic needle; when exposed to 
a current of electricity, was attracted and repelled 
in obedience to a regular and defined law, and 
thus laid the foundation of the science of Electro- 
magnetism. We have pleasure in quoting Mr. 
Watkins’s observations relative to this interesting 
discovery. 

‘Many of the greatest discoveries in philosophy have 
been the result of fortuitous circumstances; not so 
that of Electro-magnetism : for Professor Oersted, to 
whom the science itself owes its birth, anticipated its 
discovery several years before the facts were developed ; 
and in 1806 or 1807, when pursuing his inquiries into 
the nature of chemical, electrical, and magnetic forces, 
he arrived at the conclusion, that the propagation of 
electricity (we use his own words) consisted in a con- 
tinual destruction and renewal of equilibrium, and thus 
possessed great activity, which could only be explained 
by considering it as an uniform current. He then con- 
sidered the transmission of electricity as an electric 
conflict ; and his researches into the nature of heat, 
produced by electrical discharges, led him to the in- 
ference that the two opposite electrical forces which 
pervade a body heated by their effects, are so blended 
as to escape observation, without, however, having ac- 
quired perfect equilibrium; so that it was probable 
they might still exhibit great activity, although under 
a form differing entirely from that which may be pro- 
perly termed electrical ; and, as light and heat were 
both given out by an electrical discharge, it occurred 
to him that so also might magnetism ; and that in vol- 
taic electricity, the force was more latent than in or- 
dinary electricity ; and still more so in magnetism than 
in voltaic electricity. This caused him to put this ques- 
tion,—Does electricity in its latent state affect the mag- 
netic needle ? 

‘It has been shown that a most satisfactory answer 
was subsequently given by the Professor himself. And 
from observations made in the first paper he published 
on the subject, we may collect that he supposed the 
electric conflict (as he termed it) resisted the magnetic 
fluid only ; and that all bodies not possessed of mag- 
netic properties allowed the electricity to penetrate them, 
and that no contending effects were perceived ; that the 
magnetic needle had a tendency to describe a circle 
round the connecting wire, and the qnantity of decli- 
nation given to the needle from the electrified wire va- 
ried with the size of the battery. In the second publi- 
cation of Professor Oersted, he more distinctly states 
his views of the rule by which all electro-magnetic ef- 
fects are governed. It is this: ‘‘ When opposite electri- 
cal powers meet under circumstances which offer re- 
sistance, they are subjected toa new form of action ; 
and in this state they act upon the magnetic needle in 
such a manner, that positive electricity repels the 
south, and attracts the north pole of the magnetic 
needle ; and negative electricity repels the north, and 
attracts the south pole ; but the direction followed by 
the electrical powers in this state, is not a right line, 
but a spiral one, turning from the left hand to the 
right.” In another part he says, that the magnetic ef- 
fects do not seem to depend upon the intensity of the 
electric fluid, but solely on its quantity ; and also, that 
he had constructed a voltaic combination so light that, 
being suspended, it moved on the approach of a 
magnet. 

‘ On repeating the experiments of Professor Oersted, 
it will be found, that the terrestrial magnetism is com- 
plicated with that of the electrified wire. This diffi- 
culty may be overcome by placing in the vicinity of the 
needle a magnet so disposed, as nearly to counteract 
the terrestrial magnetic influence, or by employingfan 
astatic needle : by these means we are enabled to over- 
come the directive force, and consequently produce 
greater effects on the needle. It will be observed in all 
cases when an electrified wire is presented horizontally 
above, below, or at the sides of a magnetic needle that 
has freedom of motion, that the latter has a tendency 
to range itself at right angles to the current of elec- 
tricity transmitted by the wire ; and that, when a mag- 
net is approached to an electrified wire free to move, it 
has an inclination to place itself at right angles to the 
magnet.’—Pp. 42, 43. 

About they same period it was shown by Sir 
Humphrey Davy and M. Arago, that the electric 
fluid not only manifested magnetic properties, but 
was capable of communicating them to other 
bodies susceptible of the a such as bars 
of iron, needles, and the like, thus converting 
them into permanent and powerful magnets, the 





intensity of which was proportionate to the quap. 
tity of electricity transmitted through the cop. 
ducting wires; and that this effect was produced 
even when plates of glass, incapable themselves, 
of transmitting the electric fluid, were interposed 
The following mode of thus producing artificig) 
magnets, is detailed by Mr. Watkins : 

‘To induce permanent magnetisin on steel n 
the best method is to coil a copper wire round a glass 
tube, and connect the ends of the wire with the zing 
and copper plates of the voltaic battery : if now a smalj 
sewing needle, previously ascertained not to be magne- 
tical, be inserted into the glass tube, on the transmis. 
sion of the electric stream along the helical coil, the 
needle will immediately be magnetized. When the 
tube is supported in either a vertical or horizontal po. 
sition, and a very powerful battery employed, the 
needle will be suspended in the helix as an axis, the 
suspending power of the electric current overcoming 
that of gravity. When it is intended merely to mag- 
netise a needle, it should not be allowed to remain in 
the helix, but removed immediately, as the maximum 
effects are produced instantaneously ; if the needle 
be left but a few minutes, the polarity origi 
acquired by it will be changed, if not entirely de- 
stroyed. 

‘The needle to be magnetised, if it be not very 
hard, need not have its whole length inserted into the 
glass tube ; for, if held in the hand so that only half is 
within the helix, it .will acquire the magnetic virtue 
equally with one that has been wholly acted upon; for 
the portion of the needle which has received the mag- 
netism communicates it to the other portion. Whena 
small] part of a needle very highly tempered is intro- 
duced into the glass tube, and its acquired magnetism 
tested by a suspended needle, the virtue will be found 
extended to about double the length of the part that 
was inclosed in the glass tube.’—Pp. 45, 46. 

The above manifestations of what had so much 
the appearance of a new principle having been 
established, it will be readily conceived, that the 
attention of philosophers was not wanting to in- 
vestigate its properties and promote the advance. 
ment of the infant science ; to these objects the 
energies of Ampire, Faraday, Wollaston, Cum- 
ming, Barlow, Seebeck, Sturgeon, and others, 
have been directed; many important additions 
have in consequence been made, either as tending 
to define its laws, or develop new and interesting 
phenomena; and we look forward with much 
confidence to its progressive growth and future 
maturity. Our inelination prompts us strongly 
to follow Mr. Watkins through his various de- 
tails ; our limits, however, will not admit of such 
indulgence, and we purpose, therefore, to confine 
ourselves chiefly, in the ae of this 
review, to that rotatory property of Electro-mag- 
netism, which we alluded to in our exordium; 
and to the discovery of what may he termed the 
auxiliary science, or correlative modifications of 
Thermo-electricity. 

With respect to the former of these subjects, 
we cannot do better than quote the following 
passages from our author’s text : we must observe, 
however, that these partial extracts give but an 
imperfect idea of the intense interest which a- 
taches to the whole. We, therefore, earnestly re- 
commend the attentive perusal of the work itself. 

‘ The first example of rotatory motion produced by 
Electro- magnetism was the happy contrivance of Mr. 
Faraday, who, when repeating the experiments of M. 
Oersted, observed that the effect produced on the mag- 
netic needle by the electrified wire was considerably 
modified by its relative position. And he says, “ that 
if the wire be made to approach perpendicularly towards 
one pole of the needle, the pole will pass off on one 
in that direction which the attraction and repulsion at 
the extreme point of the pole would give ; but, if the 
wire be continually made to approach the centre o! 
motion, by either the one or the other side of the needle, 
the tendency to move in the former direction dim 
nishes : it then becomes null, and the needle is quilt 
indifferent to the wire ; and ultimately the motion § 
reversed, and the needle powerfully endeavours to pas 
the opposite way.” And reasoning on these facts, he 
drew the important inference, that the true pole of the 
magnet was not at its extremity, but in its axis, a 
remote from it, towards the centre ; that this pole has 
an inclination to rotate about the electrified wire, 
consequently the electrified wire to rotate about the 
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of the magnet ; and that, as there existed no real 
aioe between the wire and either pole of the mag- 
pet, the wire ought to rotate about the magnetic pole, 
and the magnetic pole about the wire. 

‘ It is not necessary that we should here describe the 
ingenious apparatus which Mr. Faraday constructed to 
obtain the results he anticipated. We shall content 
ourselves by merely stating that he succeeded ; and, 
when the magnet was brought to the centre of motion 
of a freely suspended wire, and a current was flowing 
through the wire, it immediately acquired rotatory 
motion, the course of the rotation depending upon the 
course of the current ; or, in other words, the course 
of rotation was influenced by the plus electricity flowing 
up or down the wire. The rotation was reversed also 
by reversing the pole of the magnet. When the mag- 
netic pole was ranged outside the wire, instead of inside 
asin the former instance, the wire had the same ten- 
dency to rotate about the pole as a centre. 

‘ The revolution of the magnetic pole about the elec- 
trified wire was produced by fixing the wire and giving 
freedom of motion to the magnet. When an electric 
current was transmitted through the wire, the magnet 
commenced a rotatory movement about the electrified 
wire ; the direction of rotation depending on the mag- 
netic pole opposed to the wire, and to the direction of 
the electrical current through the wire. By these ap- 

tus rotatory motion was exhibited by a force 
hitherto unknown in mechanical philosophy.’—Pp. 52, 


‘ Several methods have been proposed for exhibiting 
the revolution of an electrified wire about the poles of a 
magnet ; but the author flatters himself that that which 
he has contrived, affords a better example than any 
that has yet been shown, and certainly has a more 
pleasing effect. It consists of helical coils instead of 
the straight wires formerly used: these wires are sus- 
pended on the poles of a horseshoe-formed magnet ; 
and, when the electric current is passed along them, 
they revolve on their axis in contrary directions. The 
direction of rotation is reversed when the direction of 
the current is reversed.’—Pp. 55, 56. 

The honour of having first detected the phzeno- 
mena of Thermo-electricity, or the possibility of 
exciting electrical currents by the agency of heat, 
is due to Professor Seebeck of Berlin. Mr. Wat- 
kins thus details the leading principles connected 
with this discovery : 

‘ All metallic bodies elicit electro-magnetic action, 
when the equilibrium of temperature is disturbed ; and 
the effects produced on the magnetic needle, placed 
within the influence of the metallic body thus treated, 
is acted upon with an energy proportional to the 
difference of temperature in that metallic body. As 
the essential, if not the sole condition necessary to 
excite a thermo-electric current is, that the extremities 
should be in opposite states as regards temperature, 
the minutest metallic specimens are found to exhibit 
thermo-electric action, when their surfaces are un- 
equally heated. 

‘The apparatus for exhibiting the thermo-electric 
action on the magnetic needle is very simple. It ori- 
ginally consisted of two different metals, soldered to- 
gether at their extremities, formed into frames either 
of a circular, or a quadrilateral, or a rectangular 
figure, and electricity was excited by the application of 
heat to either of those places where the two metals 
were in contact. 

‘ The same effects are produced when the extremities 
of the two metals are riveted, or bound together by a 
few turns of wire, as when they are soldered ; perfect 
contact being all that is necessary. 

_ ‘Ifa rod of antimony be connected at its extremi- 
ties by twisting a piece of brass wire round each of 
them, so as to form a loop, each end of the bar having 
several coils of the wire; if one of the extremities be 

ted for a short time with a spirit-lamp,—electro- 
magnetic phenomena will be exhibited on its being 
brought near to a freely suspended needle; and it will 
be found that the brass wire is in that state which 
would be produced by connecting its heated end with 
the minus pole of a voltaic combination, and its cold 
end with the plus pole.’—Pp. 60, 61. 

‘The rotation produced by the reciprocal action of a 
thermo-electric current and magnet, is exhibited by a 
rectangular frame composed of silver and platinum, 
her: in 
formed 


the flame of a spirit-lamp brought into contact with 
the lower end of the other side, a thermo-electric 
current is established, and the instrument moves 
round until that side originally opposed to the magnet 
enters the flame ; it then moves back again, and at 
length remains at right angles to the lamp and 
magnet. When two magnets are used and posited at 
each branch, and the heat applied at either end, the 
frame completes a revolution: when all the circum- 
stances are the same as in the first instance, another 
impulse is given, and the rotation amonnts to twenty 
or thirty revolutions in a minute. The arrangement 
is improved by forming the wires into compound 
rectangular frames; these being supported on the 
extremities of a horse-shoe magnet, and the lamp 
placed equidistant between them, the apparatus is put 
in action, and the compound frames revolve in contrary 
directions. 

‘The revolution of four compound rectangular 
frames is produced by mounting them upon stands 
one on each side of the poles of a powerful bar 
magnet, and bringing the flame of a spirit-lamp into 
contact with the lower angles of the frames; when it 
will be found (provided the magnet be placed in the 
magnetic meridian) that the north-eastern frame will 
vibrate a few times when the flame is held to- 
wards its exterior, and then remain at rest, with its 
arms equidistant from the flame, and will revolve when 
the flame is placed towards it interiorly. On the con- 
trary, when the flame is held on the exterior of the 
north-western frame, it will revolve ; and, on being re- 
moved to its interior, it first vibrates, and then remains 
at rest. Ifthe lamp be removed to the exterior of the 
south-eastern frame, it will vibrate, and finally remain 
at rest; but, on bringing it to the interior of it, it will 
revolve. Again, on placing the flame on the exterior 
of the south-western frame, it will revolve; but, on 
bringing it to the interior, it will only vibrate, and 
finally remain stationary. These effects will be re- 
versed on changing the position of the magnet : it is 
not, however, absolutely necessary that the magnet 
should be placed in the magnetic meridian ; but it was 
convenient to place it so, for the purposes of illustrat- 
ing the above phenomena. ‘The revolutions of the 
compound rectangular frames follow the impulse first 
given to them; although they seem to revolve more 
freely in one ditection than another, namely, towards 
the poles of the magnet. 

‘When two powerful bar magnets are placed 
parallel to each other in the magnetic meridian, with 
their poles in opposite directions, and the north-pole 
of the western magnet pointing towards the north ; 
upon placing a compound rectangular frame, similar 
to those described, and mounted upon a proper stand, 
so as to turn freely round, between the extremities of 
the magnets which point in the northern direction, and 
bringing the flame of a spirit-lamp into contact with 
the exterior of the frame,—it will vibrate a few times, 
and then remain at rest as in the foregoing experi- 
ment; but, upon placing the flame in contact with its 
interior, and between the magnets, it wili assume a 
rotatory movement. On bringing the frame within 
the opposite poles of the magnets, and placing the 
lamp on its exterior, it will vibrate for a short time and 
at length remain stationary ; but, on placing the flame 
between the two magnets, and bringing it into contact 
with the interior of the frame, it will revolve. On 
changing the situations of the two magnets, or re- 
versing their poles, the frames will revolve when the 
flame is placed exteriorly in regard to them, and will 
vibrate till they remain at rest on placing the flame 
interiorly, being the reverse of the last experiment.’ 
Pp. 64-66. 

We hope we have said enough, and given suffi- 
cient extracts, to convince our readers of the in- 
teresting nature and important tendency of this 
science. If we were ourselves to draw any infer- 
ence respecting the facts which have been detailed, 
it mathe yoy that there exist in nature several 
distinct subtle principles, or attenuated fluids, for 
instance, light, heat, electricity, and magnetisin, 
which exert powerful reciprocal influences upon 
each other, and upon the more gross substances 
of which the material world consists, and that it 
is upon the various modifications thus induced 
that the principal phenomena, presented by the 
universe at large, and by this globe in particular, 
depend. Whether we shall everattain to any thing 
approaching to a correct knowledge of these 
principles and their effects, is a problem we shall 
not pretend to solve; we can only aver that the 





attempt to investigate such points, if it leads 





eventually to no useful result, is yet worthy of 
the dignity of those intellectual faculties which 
are the leading attributes of human nature, and 
which, having an acknowledged high relation to 
the Divinity itself, distinguish man from, and 
elevate him above, all other created beings. 

We must not conclude without some notice of 
the — and descriptions of the apparatus, 
which accompany this work. Here Mr. Watkins 
is peculiarly at home ; and we hesitate not to say, 
that the whole are so lucid, that the study of them 
would be almost sufficient to induct a new begin- 
ner into the principles of Electro-magnetism. The 
mere manipulations and experiments of this sci- 
ence are so captivating, that an attention to them 
singly would amply repay the many who take a 
delight in experimental philosophy, without drink - 
ing , vote of its science. To such this portion of 
Mr. Watkins’s book is capable of utes, or at 
least laying the foundation of, an exquisite treat. 
The trouble and expense of experimenting on 
Electro-magnetism have happily too been rendered 
comparatively trivial by the discovery of Mr. Stur- 
geon, detailed at the 14th page of this work, that 
powerful magnets, co-operating with feeble elec- 
tric forces, are equally effective as when small 
magnets and extensive batteries are used. We 
trust the communication of this fact, and the fa- 
cilities it affords, will have the effect of rendering 
the cultivation of Electro-magnetism a popular, if 
not a fashionable, pursuit. 
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A Practical View of the Present State of Slavery, in 
the West Indies. By Alexander Barclay. 8vo. 
pp- 490. Smith and Elder. London, 1828. 


From the commencement of Mr. Barclay’s 
work, in which he disclaims the intention of 
‘defending slavery in the abstract,’ we had ex- 
nected a considerably more violent defence of the 
Vest India system than it actually contains. 
Like the exordium, (now almost obsolete, except 
in the House of Commons and the London Fo- 
rum,) ‘Totally unprepared as I am,’ which, as 
every one knows, is always the prelude to the 
orator’s extracting folio volumes of notes from his 
waistcoat pocket, the announcement of an au- 
thor’s intention to avoid the abstract defence of 
any abuse is a pretty infallible prognostic, that he 
means to be a most unflinching advocate for it in 
the concrete. We have, therefore, been agree- 
ably disappointed, by finding that Mr. Barcla, is 
not so furious as the greater part of the reasoners 
and declaimers on his side of the question. He 
loses his temper of course, whenever a ‘saint’ 
or an emancipator crosses his path: but that was 
to be expected; and, on the whole, he writes rather 
like a man whose prejudices have distorted his 
feelings, than one whose feelings have created his 
prejudices. 

That this isthe case with many even of the illiberal 
defenders of the slave system, we feel persuaded ; 
and only he who can conscientiously aver that his 
own feelings in similar circumstances would not 
be warped in like manner, has a right to reply to 
such opponents with harshness. e think them 
wrong,—we think their warmth not at all service- 
able to their argument,—we are not the least con- 
vinced by their passionate denunciation of their 
opponents. But, nevertheless, we know that their 
error is one from which only a mind of the 
very highest order, placed in their situation, 
could escape,—and their warmth what (the error 
being given) we should almost expect to see 
such a mind occasionally fall into. In short, we 
feel too much the weakness of human nature not 
to think it possible, not to believe it we that, 
encompassed with the temptations of the planters, 
we should act and feel like them; and this per- 
suasion is enough to induce us to treat their ob- 

jections with respect,—receive their abuse with- 
out anger,—and welcome any indications of be- 
nevolence towards the poor beings whose desti- 
nies are in their hands, with cordial admiration. 
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It is not merely on moral grounds that we hold 
ourselves bound to behave thus to the planter—it 
is not merely because we feel convinced that no- 
thing is so fata] to philanthropy as the notion that 
pity for the sufferer and hatred of the oppressor 
are convertible feelings, and that one cannot ex- 
ist without the other—it is not merely because we 
have seen the evil effects of the opposite conduct, 
both in strengthening the prejudices of the de- 
nounced party, and in leading the denouncer 
very far away from those mild principles on which 
he originally rested his argument—but it is be- 
cause it seems to us that the whole strength of the 
argument escapes when this duty is lost sight of. 
Forget that the West Indian planters must see 
with different eyes from persons whg are not un- 
der the influence of the system—forget that they 
cannot feel slavery to be the intensely evil thing 
that you feel it to be—and you forget the very 
strongest point in your case—the point upon which 
the whole case hinges—that it is the nature of 
such power to lead men’s minds astray, and, 
therefore, that men should not be trusted with it. 
By all that you rail against individual prejudices, 
you weaken your cause—by every harsh sentiment 
you utter against the men, you show yourselves 
incapable of estimating the mischiefs of the sys- 
tem—by every exhibition of unfeigned charity 
and tolerance, you show that you feel how despe- 
rately evil it is. 

It is in this state of mind that we would, at 
least, wish to discuss the question with Mr. Bar- 
clay, a gentleman for whom we cannot help en- 
tertaining a real respect, even while we differ from 
him. The greater part of his volume is taken up 
with replies to Mr. Stephen on different questions 
relating to the treatment of slaves, and the ade- 
quacy of the laws to check cruelty in the masters. 
Now, in the remarks which we have just made with 
regard to the conduct which the abolitionists 
ought to pursue towards their opponents, we have 
already hinted the kind of judgment which we 
should give between these two gentlemen. The 
question which both of them seem anxious to dis- 
cuss is this: What actual amount of tyranny pre- 
vails in the West Indies—how much scourging 
and whipping—to what extent carried —upon 
whom inflicted? How far such a controversy as 
this may be carried, it is impossible to say. If 
‘'The Negro Slavery Reporter’ is to produce two 
iustanees of cruelty each month, if these two in- 
stances are to be special-pleaded in each pamphlet 
that appears on the other side,—who can predict 
ihe interminable series of demurrers, replications, 
and rejoinders, which must ensue; and, if our 
judgmentsare to remain in suspensetill these points 
are decided, the parties all the time gaining fresh 
influxes of ill blood towards each other, what hope 
is there of ever seeing a satisfactory termination 
put to the question? But what, after all, has this 
to do with the main issue? The point for a people 
to consider, in determining whether a system is 
good or evil—the point fora Legislature to consider, 
in determining how it shall regulate a system—is 
not the amount of injustice which is committed 
under it, but the amount of injustice which may 
be committed under it. Neither the House of 
Commons, nor the people of England, are a judi- 
cial body, sitting to decide whether Mr. Thomson 
or Mr. Johnson outraged humanity in some par- 
ticular instance ; but the one by its opinions, the 
other by its votes, is to decide whether there shall 
be vested in any body the power of outraging 
humanity. For ourselves—and we hope the feel- 
ing is shared by every honest man—we listen to 
the explanation which is given of every alleged 
case of cruelty, not with a wish that the accuser 
may be able to make good his charge, but with an 
anxious desire that he may be proved to have been 
mistaken, or misinformed, or deceived, and that 
the accused may be able to acquit himself before 
God and his country; for in this there is nothing 
lost to the cause, and there is so much gained to hu- 
man nature. Show us that, in circumstances which 
enabled a man to exercise villany, he did not use 





his privilege, and we thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts; but not one whit less for that do 
we feel anxious that his virtue should not be again 
exposed to the same trial. You have proved a 
great deal for the man, who, when he could do 
evil, would not, but nothing for the law which 
gave him the option.* 

We wish that every alleged instance of mis- 
rule may be proved to be without foundation ; 
we wish it might be proved that the present 
race of West Indians are a race of angels, who 
would in no circumstances turn power to ill ac- 
count; but, if this were proved, unless you could 
guarantee a succession of angels, we should 
think nothing was established. The simple ques- 
tion then, on this part of the subject, is, as it ap- 
pears to us, this: does the existing Slave Code 
vest in the West Indian planter any irresponsible 
power over the negroes, of which he might with 
advantage be deprived? Now, on this point we 
think Mr. Stephen’s arguments perfectly satis- 
factory, and the answers of Mr. Barclay feeble 
indeed. He has not shown that the laws are suffi- 
cient for that purpose to which all laws should be 
sufficient—the controlling cvil-disposed persons ; 
he has merely spoken of the good feelings of 
himself and his brother planters. This is very 
well; we are glad there is so much good extant ; 
but, when the question is about legislation, such 
topics are utterly irrelevant. 

But the great point of the whole question we 
have not yet touched upon. The following pas- 
sage from Mr. Barclay’s book, which occurs at 
the conclusion of a long description of the hap- 
piness of the West India negroes, will introduce it : 

‘That they areignorant is true ; but they possess many 
virtues, especially kindness to one another, from which 
more civilised life might take a useful lesson. They 
are slaves ; but this happily gives them no concern, as 
they have never known any other condition. Strangers 
to hunger and cold, the scourges of the poor in Eng- 
land, and equally so to the cares and anxieties which 
often perplex their masters, they are thoughtless, con- 
tented, and happy.’-—Pp 206, 207, 

Mr. Barclay will be, perhaps, somewhat sur- 
prised, when we tell him, that not all the horrors 
deposed to by the abolitionists are so revolting to 
us, as this single picture of slave felicity. ‘They 
are thoughtless, contented, and happy!’ Are 
they so? Then the system under which they live 
is an execrable one! Wecare not for descriptions 
of floggings and torturings ; it is enough, that under 
a system which gives no room for the expansion of 
their moral and intellectual feelings—a system 
which keeps them ‘thoughtless’—they are ‘ happy!’ 
There is nothing in this, be it remembered, which 
disproves the assertion of the abolitionists, 
that they frequently undergo intense suffering ; 
for all that Mr. Barclay proclaims is their 
moral insensibility, which may co-exist with a 
great deal of susceptibility to physical pain. But, 


if they have nothing of this kind to endure,—if- 


they are simply in the state in which Mr. Barclay 
describes them as being so ‘ happy,’—we repeat it, 
the system which has reduced them to this condi- 
tion is an execrable one. But then, how to get 
rid of it? This question the planters have a right 
to put, and we will answer it by another. Do 
you—the planters—believe, with your enemy Mr. 
Cooper, whose opinion is quoted in Mr. Barclay’s 
book, that the slave system is incompatible with 





* The West Indians themselves have committed ex- 
traordinary blunders in their way of retaliating these 
charges upon their adversaries. For instance: a Com- 
mission was sent out some time ago through their in- 
terest, to procure evidence of certain cruelties which a 
celebrated abolitionist was said to have committed when 
he was a young man in the Colonies. Tire Commission, 
we believe, was unsuccessful, and the charge ascer- 
tained to be false. But, supposing it had been true, 
what conclusion would the English public have de- 
duced from it? Why this, that a man known for his 
private and public virtues, a man of honour and be- 
nevolence, was not proof against the temptations to 
cruelty afforded by the slave system! Singular indeed 
that its advocates should compass sea and land for the 
purpose of procuring such a document! 
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the existence of education? If you do not belieye ’ 


this—if you reject the notion as indignantly as we 
do who think that there are no circumstances jp 
which a human being can be placed so dreadfyl 
that, even without the slightest alteration in those 
circumstances, he may not be raised above 

by moral principles,—if this be your belief, then 
we say your course is clear. One thing you must 
do; you must educate the slaves. This the 
Government must insist upon; there is no need 
of compensation previous to this. And yet, can 
we believe that you seriously desire this, when 
in a grave argument, you allege the ignorance 
and thoughtlessness of, -the slaves as desirable 
elements in their condition? Can we be content 
to wait the decisions of your Colonial Legislatures 
about this great question, when your best, your 
mildest advocate, blesses the state of feeling which 
education would subvert ? 

Here, then, we would rest the whole argument. 
If the planters are willing sincerely and earnestl 
to co-operate in this work—especially if they wil] 
actually promote the establishment on their es- 
tates of infant schools, which notoriously haye 
no sectarian object whatever, and which they 
can have no pretext, even upon the most narrow 
selfishness, for opposing ; (since they would trench 
nothing - the working time of the able-bodied 
slaves ;) then, we believe, it would be for the in- 
terest of both the slaves and masters that emanci- 
pation should be delayed till these mighty instru- 
ments had been brought to bear ; all proper mea. 
sures, of course, being in the mean time resorted 
to, for restraining the exercise of cruelty. And 
we feel quite sure, that, so soon as they had 
operated, the whole question of compensation 
would be taken out of the hands of the English 
Parliament, as the slaves would by that time have 
become too free in their feelings to continue in 
their condition, too impressed with the advantages 
of order to wish to change it by violent means, 
and too powerful not to be able to compel their 
masters to grant them manumission upon reason- 
able terms. 

But, if the planters will not consent to do this, 
they will thereby be proclaiming that, whether 
slavery and education are in themselves com 
tible or not—they will prevent them from exist- 
ing together, and they will thereby make it an 
imperative duty of the Legislature, at whatever 
present sacrifice, both to slaves and masters, to 
remove that evil which must be then considered an 
eternal impediment to the negro population’s ever 
becoming rational or moral beings. 
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Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments for 


the Flute, dedicated to Amateurs. 

and Co., 3s. 

This pleasing periodical, in proceeding to its 12th 
and concluding number, still presents an agreeable va- 
riety at a very moderate expense. Of the book now 
reviewed, the following are the contents: No. 1. An 
Adagio Romance, in F, 6-8 time, by the Editor. No. 
2. * Wave, gentle Evergreen,’ in B flat, as a duet. No. 
3. A Romance in E flat, by Berbiquier. No. 4. May- 
seder’s Aria, op. 40, arranged by Tulon. No. 5. A 
Romance of Haydn’s, (A Larghetto in D, 2-4 time,) 
arranged by William Forde. No. 6. ‘ Fleuve du Tage,’ 
in D, arranged by Dressler. Nos.7,8, 9, and 10. Four 
Waltzes by Herz, in the true German style, adapted by 
Forde. No. 11. ‘O Kenmures! on and awa!’ as 4 
Rondo in D. No. 12. A pleasing Romanza in G, by 
Hugot. No. 13. Another Romance of Haydn's. No. 
14. ‘La Belle Catharine.’ No. 15. The Romanza m 
‘ Tebaldo e Isolina,’ (Velluti’s especial favourite,) at- 
ranged as a Duet; the Number concluding with six 
useful and ingenious Preludes composed by the Editor. 


(No. 10.) Cocks 


‘ Flower of my Life,’ sung by Miss Paton, written by 
T. Campbell, and composed by John Barnett, May- 
he d Co., 2s. 

A very clever and interesting morceau, of a cha- 
racter superior to the ballads usually published. Ao 
andante non troppo, ed energico, (in G, 2-4 time,) well 
adapted to the language, and the whole evincipg con- 
siderable talent. 
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que ATHENZUM AND LITERARY CHRONICLE OF THIS 
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1. Revinws.—Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo—Guesses at 

‘ pruth—Watkins on Electro Magnetism—Barclay on the West 





hip—Gleanings at 
Constan n the Legal Set—The Wool-gatherer, No. 
.—Zamor; a Tale—The Tobacconist and the Mysterious 
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5. Norices.—The Haymarket—The English Opera—New 
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GLEANINGS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
No. I. 





CcNSTANTINOPLE has been frequently devas- 
tated by the bursting of the sea over its bulwark. 
In 1322, its violence threw down a considerable 

ion of the city walls; and twelve years after- 
wards, the adjacent country presented one wide 
sheet of water for a distance of ten stadia. Under 
Justinian the Great, it had been previously inun- 
dated for a space of fifteen miles. These excesses 
of nature, if I may be permitted the expression, 
were generally the effect of earthquakes, of which 
the history of Constantinople affords so many 
lamentable instances. One of them, which occa- 
sioned the fall of the dome of the great church of 
St. Sophia, has been the object of a notable piece 
of religious quackery among the Arabians. In 
order to impart a miraculous character to Mo- 
hammed’s birth, they have congregated the de- 
molition of this dome, and the overthrow of the 
royal palace at Bagdad, into the same night in 
which their prophet came into the world ; regard- 
less of the anachronism which would unhinge 
Chronology, by no less a term than ten years ; 
for, on the datum, Mohammed, whose epocha 
begins from the period of his flight when fifty- 
three years of age, (A.D. 622,) must have been 
born in 569. 

None of the earthquakes by which this metro- 
polis has been afflicted, were so pregnant with 
calamity as that of 875, when the whole of Asia, 
from the Nile to the Bosphorus, was shaken to its 
centre ; the promontory of Laodicea being en- 
gulphed in the ocean, and four hundred thousand 
souls being buried beneath the ruins of cities, 
towns, and villages. So frequent, indeed, was 
the occurrence of these frightful visitations in 
former times, that fires and earthquakes consti- 
tute leading articles with the Ottoman writers ; 
and I cannot resist the temptation of translating 
the following extract from Seadeddin, the histo- 
tiographer, for the edification of those to whom 
these outrageous throes of our Mother Earth are 
less familiar, Our author is describing the tre- 
mendous convulsion, which laid Constantinople 
in ruins during the reign of Bajazet, (A.D. 1511.) 

‘On the first day of the moon Dscheonasiul ewwel of 
the aforementioned year, in a night of horror, when 
the lord of the fourth sphere,* the luminary of heaven, 
irradiated the inhabitants of our globe with his splen- 
dours, and the apple of man’s eye sunk to repose within 
the mortal lid ; and when the moon was descending 

the highest region of heaven towards his ethereal 
bed, the Creator, who has planted the mountains’ 
lofty peaks as the pillars of the earth, made manifest 
his power and greatness by sending a mighty earth- 
at whose thunders the world trembled, and the 

‘ments were confounded. The night, pregnant with 
this pestilence, brought forth in her agonies strange 
and wonderful effects from the lap of non-entity ;_ time 

space, hours and, circumstances, shook together ; 
the furthest parts of earth quivered with horror, and 
the human fabrics of Constantinople kissed the dust. 

y a dome, which rivalled the cupola of heaven in 
strength and loftiness, was levelled to the ground ; the 
walls crumbled in almost every direction; towns and 
ramparts were laid low; even the venerable female, 

» was convulsed with dismay at this frightful 
‘lamity; man turned away his foot from his home, 
wd took up his abode in the open field, with a heart 
rat in twain at the remembrance of his Prophet's 
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warning, full of horror as it is, ‘‘ 4 little earthquake 
is a mighty matter.”’’ 

Such is the picture drawn by the estimable 
author of ‘ The diadem of Ottoman History.’ 

During a residence of four years in this city, 
it has been my fate to experience the tangible 
effects of two slight shocks. On the first occa- 
sion, I was engaged in preparing my despatches, 
when my desk, inkstand, and the other parapher- 
nalia of my cabinet, were shaken to and fro; on 
the second, I was strolling one evening through 
Bujukdere, with a female companion, when our 
heads were suddenly driven into forcible contact ; 
and each of us was accusing the other of this 
flagrant breach of gentle observances, as we 
crossed our own threshold; when both were ab- 
solved from the oft-rebutted charge, by the 
clamour prevailing, in consequence of the tribula- 
tion which Mother Earth had just experienced. 

There is no spot on which the three kingdoms 
have shed their largesses with so prodigal a hand 
as on Constantinople. Land and water appear to 
emulate each other in promoting the enjoyments 
of its ‘in-dwellers.? With all due deference to 
the Areopagus of the ‘ d/munac des Gourmauds,’ 
I must be permitted, in as far as the animal king- 
dem is concerned, to speak of the Byzantian 
kitchen, as claiming pre-eminence over the Pari- 
sian, for its hares and wild-boars; and still more 
cause have I to depreciate their wrath, when I 
hazard the dictum that the acmé of epicurism 
centres in the richly delicious quails, which cover 
both sides of the Bosphorus by thousands in the 
month of September ; and, when sowed up in the 
sauce produced by their own fat, mixed with the 
pilav or kneaded rice, constitute a dish of so un- 
equalled a relish, that he that has tasted it will 
no longer be at sea for the motive which may 
have inspired the Israelite of old with his no- 
torious longing ‘for the quails and flesh-pots of 
Egypt.’ 

Yet, I must confess, that even these dainty pur- 
veyances sink into the shade, when placed by the 
side of the marine products, which render the 
Billingsgate of Constantinople the empress of fish- 
markets. The Bosphorus swarms with myriads 
of the finny tribe; and could old Homer ‘live 
o’er his song again,’ he would resimmortalize it 
as ‘ prolific of fish. The most ordinary of these 
are the scombri, a species of mackarel, which are 
dried, without salt, by the Greeks ; pudamedes and 
stavridia, two species of do}phins ; and anchovies 
and nilufer, which latter are caught by torch-light 
on their migration from the Black into the White 
Sea, during the autumn, when the Greek women, 
each provided with boat and torch, pass the whole 
night upon the water, fascinating the nilufer into 
their nets by means of its impetuous dash at the 
treacherous blaze. To the turbot, roatch, and 
lamprey, you have yet to add that monarch of the 
table, the sword-fish, which is caught along the 
shore in wooden cells, on which the fisherman 
will sit for whole hours in motionless abiding of 
a solitary victim. Shell-fish also are found in 
plenty and perfection. The Bosphorus is at 
times enlivened by the gambols of shoals of dol- 
phins, whose effigies are extant on the ancient By- 
zantine coins. 

The plantain and cypress lend an Oriental as- 
pect to the environs of Constantinople. The 
branches of the latter growing invariably upwards, 
and ‘aspiring to the skies,’ the nations of the East 
regard it as their tree of liberty ; in which cha- 
racter itis found on tombs, as a symbol of the 
soul, which deposits its mortal trammels in the 
grave, and thence aspires to a heavenly mansion. 
The mulberry, the mimora of the Nile, the accacia, 
diospyros lotos or trebizond palm, pine, and fig- 
tree, beautifully intermingle, and diversify the en- 
chanting scenery around this metropolis. Nor 
does it yield to any of the hundred cities I have 
visited, in the delicate and abundant produce of 
its orchards and gardeus. 

In fact, Constantinople offers the best of ‘ enter- 
tainment for man and beast ;’ yet the ‘ march of 





intellect’ bids me halt, and pleasure myself awhile 
in the region of inquiry. 

This capital owed its first mural defences to 
Phidalia, the daughter of Barbyses, from whose 
consort, Bysas, it took its elder name of Byzan- 
tium. Its first assailant was Philip of Macedon, 
who had no sooner effected a breach in its walls than 
Lev, his opponent, filled them up with tombstones. 
Pausanias of Sparta is reported to have been its 
second founder ; and it was a third time regene- 
rated by the Emperor Severus, after it had been 
Jaid in the dust by a three years’ continued suc- 
cession of earthquakes. But Constantine was 
the great patron and extender of the Byzantian me- 
tropolis, particularly during the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign, when he completed the magnificent 
baths of Neptune, transformed the temples or 
Diana, Hecate, and Venus, into shrines for 
Christian worship, and placed the pearly dia- 
dem of the East on his reforming brow. The 
walls of Constantinople were repeatedly renewed, 
either wholly or partially, by that monarch’s 
successors; and their shattered remains were 
razed to the ground, and a complete circuit of 
fresh defences erected by Mohammed the Second, 
who effected the conquest of this capital on the 
29th of May, 1453. Having suffered extensive 
damage by an earthquake in 1635, Amurath the 
Fourth pay i sg about 18,000 of his soldiery in 
repairing them, and carried his renovations to an 
extent of no less than 19,280 ells. After this re- 
storation had been accomplished, he fixed the 
future amount of the garrison at 12,000 men, and 
assigned them an annual pay of 200,000 piasters. 
Since the year 1721, when Achmet III. gave 
them a thorough restoration, little or no pains 
have been bestowed in repairing the inroads made 
upon them by the hand of time, or the convul- 
sions of nature. There they stand, with the in- 
serted shaft, pedestal, frieze, altar, and tombstone 
attesting both their antiquity, as well as the 
despoiling handywork of their barbarous ar- 
chitects. 

There is no city in the world, which enjoys the 
unenviable distinction of having been so often 
besieged as Constantinople. From the time of 
Alcibiades to that of Mohammed II., it has un- 
dergone four-and-twenty sieges ; the first and the 
last, with those of Severus, Constantine, Dandolo, 
and Michael Palzologus, were, however, the only 
occasions on which the assailants were not re- 
pulsed. 

Of its eight-and-twenty gates, the most cele- 
brated is the Aurea, or golden gate, through 
which the emperors were accustomed to make 
their trlmnghal entry; it was constructed for this 
especial purpose by Theodosius the younger, 
upon his return from defeating Maximius the 
tyrant, whose fall was recorded by the following 
inscription :— 

Hee loca Theodosius decorat post fata tyranni, 

Aurea secla gerit, qui portam construit auro. 
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Cuarter I, 


Tue air was basking in the noontide among 
the hills that are traversed by the rapid Erigon. 
The woody sides of the valleys which opened upon 
the river, Ly slumbering in breezy dimness ; but 
the sky was blue and bright around the breasts 
and peaks of the mountains, except where broad 
white clouds, floating high and swift between them 
and the sun, varied the landscape by occasional 
sweeps of shadow. The sparkling and winding 
water flowed silently along the green bases of the 
eminences, and its surface was marked by nothing 
but the differences of colour occasioned by the 
wind and stream, and by the fresh-looking islets 
of water-plants, or the trunk of atree rolling down 
the current, and showing its brown branches, or 
the white rent of its stem, among the shining 
ripples. Down one of the glens which descenc 
towards the stream, a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
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ears of age was slowly wandering. He was tall, 
and of a noble presence. His open and upturned 
brow was surrounded with careless ringlets of 
light brown hair, and was shaded by a low cap or 
bonnet, in which he wore an eagle’s feather. His 
dark-coloured kirtle descended to his knee, over 
trowsers which left the leg exposed above the 
sandal. A belt of wolf’s-skin sustained a short 
sword, and confined his dress around the waist ; 
and he led with the left hand, in a twisted chain 
of gold, alarge and powerful dog, while, in his 
right, he carried a strong hunting spear, the point 
of which gleamed like a star above his head. His 
features were of a regular and spirited beauty ; 
and his quick eye perpetually glanced from the 

ath he was pursuing to the mountains round 
fim and the skies beyond. He proceeded in his 
devious and negligent course, now sinking into 
thought, now rushing and leaping over rocks and 
bushes, while the dog sprang up, and barked, and 
sported round him, till he reached an irregular 
and broken wood, which spread, though with 
many intervals, along the green banks of the 
river. 

The boy threw himself under the shade of an 
oak, where he had a glimpse of the cool water 
among the stems of the trees; and his canine 
friend couched quietly by his side, now look- 
ing up into his face, now rubbing his legs with 
its nose, and wagging its bushy tail, now closing 
its eyes, and sinking with a sigh into a tranquil 
doze. The youth, too, was so still, that he might 
have been thought to slumber, had not his restless 
glances indicated the stir within. It was, indeed, 
a mind not formed for inactivity; but its present 
thoughts were rather the overflowing and sport of 
its vigour, than the application of it to any definite 
end. He remembered the oracles which had 
spoken among the ancient oaks of Epirus, till he 
almost heard the promise of his own greatness 
sounding from the trees, while | trembled and 
rustled around and above him. And then came 
imaginations of the Dryads, the forest spirits, so 
beautiful and so capricious, who were accustomed 
to fly from men, and dedicate their loveliness to 
the green-wood shade. As the breeze moved the 
shadow of some branch, he started to think that he 
saw the waving of the airy locks; and he beheld for 
a moment the twinkle of the light footsteps, in the 
casual breach of a sunbeam through the foliage 
onthe dark ground of the vistas before him. These 
visions passed away, and in their place seemed 
sweeping through the distant obscurity of the 
thicket the pomp and triumph of Bacchus,— 
the youths with arms and wine-cups, and baskets 
of gorgeous fruits unknown to Europe, the dark 
eyes and glowing limbs of damsels, whose wreaths 
of Oriental flowers shook fragrance through the air, 
while swiftly and gracefully they flung aloft and 
struck together their ringing cymbals, ancient Pan 
with a world of merriment in his pipe, and, amid 
a tumult of green coronals and wild exultations, 
the young conqueror himself drawn forward by 
his lions, with the pride of a hundred victories on 
his brow, and the joyousness of a hundred vin- 
tages on his lips, and a spear so often washed in 
wine, and so clustered with grapes and ivy berries, 
half hid among their foliage, that not a trace of 
its myriad death-stains was visible. They gleamed 
for a moment from the recesses of the green maze 
on the eye of the dreaming boy ; and why should 
not he too be the conqueror of Asia, and his 
banners return over the Hellespont, laden and 
glittering with the spoils of the Euphrates and the 
Indus? 

He rose while he thought it, so hastily that his 
dog gave a slight cry at feeling the pull which his 
collar received from the arm of his master, who 
stept forward eagerly for an instant, while his 
right hand grasped the spear with an energy indi- 
cating, even then, how bold would be the spirit, 
and how wide the fame, of Alexander the son of 
Philip. 

He walked forward for a few minutes with 
boyish impetuosity, when his attention was diverted 
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by seeing a large blue butterfly, which flew across | from his eyes. He wore the dress of a Brahmi 
his path. He freed from the collar the chain which | Beside him lay the corpse of a girl, ap ‘ 


held Lacon, and pursued the insect; while the 
dog, in imitation of his master, rushed barking, 
and eager in pursuit of the same wandering ob- 
ject. It led him among the hills which he had 
before left, never coming within his reach, but 
never mounting so far away as to make him re- 
linquish the pursuit. It flew at last over the edge 
of a precipice into a broken and narrow dell ; but 
the fearless and active boy dropped from the verge, 
and, after scrambling for a minute ortwo among the 
rocks and bushes, reached the end of the descent. 
It was a wild and lonely hollow, on the steep banks 
and narrow area of which the pine and the cypress 
rose above the thick under-growth of weeds, 
shrubs, and flowers. “‘ne insect still hovered be- 
fore its pursuer ; and, after a few steps, he found 
that he had followed it into an ancient cemetery. 
The tombs seemed to have been mouldering in 
neglect for centuries, and merely a few irregular 
mounds, and broken fragments of walls, remained. 
Beyond one of these relics of building, now covered 
with different vigorous creepers, the bright blue 
wings disappeared. He went to the spot, and 
found that, beyond the dilapidated wall, the sun 
streamed in upon a little patch of grass. Here 
the insect had poised itself upon a human skull, 
half covered with moss, and crowned by a natural 
wreath of trailing honey-suckle. Thus was perched 
the beautiful and airy creature he had been chasing, 
with its azure fans expanded, and glittering in the 
sunshine. It seemed the immortal Psyche, the 
spiritual life, waiting to take wing from amid the 
dust and decay of mortality. The boy leaped 
over the obstruction, and stooped to seize it ; but 
it vibrated for an instant the splendid pennons 
which served it for sails, and rose swiftly and far 
above the head of the disappointed pursuer. 

He looked after it for a few seconds, and 
Lacon bayed fiercely at the soaring insect; but 
his owner stooped again to the relic ; for, when he 
had previously bent towards the butterfly, he had 
seen what appeared to be metal shining on the 
turf. It was a large gold coin which lay between 
the teeth of the skull. The device of an eye 
within a circle was distinctly visible on one side, 
and on the other was traced, in the oldest cha- 
racter Alexander had ever seen, the word 
ZAMOR. 


He restored the coin to its place; but, such was 
his recollection of the occurrence, that the signet 
wherewith, in after years, he sealed Hephwstion’s 
lips, bore the device of a butterfly poised upon a 
skull, with the motto Zamor. 


Cuarrer II. 


The youth was ayouth no more. He was, in 
all the vigour and beauty of manhood, a sove- 
reign and a conqueror, and roamed no longer 
in the woods of Macedonia, but in the deep gloom 
of an Indian forest. He had outstripped his 
train in the eagerness of the chase ; and, when the 
thick jungle prevented him from continuing his 
course on horseback, he leaped from the saddle 
and pierced his way on foot. His mantle was 
now of regal splendour, and his light helmet wis 
encircled with a slender diadem of gold. The 
garment which fell from under his inlaid cuirass 
to his knee, was interwoven with silver thread, 
and his sandals were studded with jewels. His 
lips had gained the firm expression of will and 
power, and thought had left its stamp upon his 
forehead. 

He speedily penetrated through the thicket 
which had interrupted him, and found himself in 
a little glade, surrounded by spreading trees. He 
stood still, and gazed for a moment ; and it seemed 
to him that he heard not far off the half-stifled 
sobs of sorrow. He moved in the direction of 
the sound, and, after pushing through a screen of 
bushes, found himself near an old man, who 
knelt upon the ground, close to the trunk of a 
great tree; and, while his clasped hands trembled 
on his shuddering breast, the tears fell thickly 





twelve or thirteen years of age. Tho h her skig 
was rather more dusky than that of Euro 
she was very beautiful in the eyes of the 
Her round and shining limbs were of the moy 
exquisite delicacy ; the long black hair, wreathe 
with white flowers, fell loose overher maiden bosom 
which had ceased to heave with the breath of 
life. An arrow had pierced her through the 

and the blood had flowed to the knees of the olf 
man, and stained his garments. He was a father 
wailing over his murdered child. 

Alexander silently approached, and saw that op 
the left breast of the lovely form, in which the 
heart no longer stirred, a blue butterfly had 
itself. The agony and tears of the parent did not 
disturb it. He touched the hair and fingers of 
the body with a trembling affection, and gazed at 
it long and passionately ; and then again his whole 
frame was shaken, ond he burst into a paroxysm 
of grief. As the King drew near, the insect rose 
and soared away tothe heavens. Alas! that, like 
it, the corpse could not raise itself from the dust 
it adorned, and move again in all the vivacity and 
grace of its former existence | 

The conqueror spoke in a low, reverential, and 
sympathising voice, to the bereaved father. The 
old man started at the sound, rose to his feet, and 
shook off, as far as nature permitted him, the to. 
kens of his agony. Alexander asked him by what 
misfortune he had lost his daughter. ‘ The sol. 
diers,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘ of the insane and 
cruel invader who has attacked our country, seized 
my child, and would have detained her, but that 
she escaped by flight from their hands, when one 
of them shot an arrow, which slew my beautiful 
and my beloved.—‘ I swear by the gods, they 
shall be punished ; but do you know, old maz, to 
whom you speak, that you thus venture to calun. 
niate the great Alexander ??—‘ If I could not 
judge by the vulgar signs of those gay and fanta:. 
tic trappings, I should yet recognise the eyes 
which so readily glare, the nostril that dilates, the 
brow that contracts, with passion. These al 
mark the man who has been accustomed to con- 
mand others, but not himself.’—* This is a sight; 
replied the King, pointing to the dead body, 
‘ which prompts me to forgive your boldness’ 
—‘It is a sight, O King, which should rather 
teach you that I do not need your forgiveness. 
You have robbed my earthly existence of its charm 
and glory—I care not how soon it may end.’ 
‘ This is philosophy which would have pleased 
Callisthenes. What is your name and condition? 
—‘ I am called Sabas; and, after having travelled 
over many countries, and learned your language in 
the Lesser Asia, I have lived, and been happy’- 
here he faltered, and looked at his child—* at the 
tomb of the sage Zamor.’ 

The warrior started at the name, and asked of 
Sabas who was Zamor. The Brahmin replied, that 
he had lived many ages before, and had been é 
mighty conqueror; but that, after overrunning 
half the earth, he had flung away at once the scep- 
tre and the sword, and betaken himself to a life of 
meditation and benevolence. The old man weil 
on to say, that the King would learn more from the 
chief of the Brahmins, who attended the tom), 
and to him Sabas brought Alexander. 

The ancient teacher to whom the Grecian Com 
mander was thus introduced, trembled in his pre 
sence, and, on his demanding to know something 
more with regard to Zamor, replied, that, im 
dition to what Sabas had told him, the followin 
information was all he could supply: The vent 
rated being in question had employed the Tater 
moments of his protracted life in giving directiow 
as to the place and manner in which his ashes 
were to be disposed of ; and, in the volume of 
morality and sublime devotion which he had 
it was declared that the iron doors which boundei 
his sepulchre would never open, till one who 
been as great a conqueror as ‘himself should 
mand admission. In the codtee of many 4 
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pone such had presented himself. The pride 
and curiosity 0 the Sovereign were aroused, 
and he desired to be led to the tomb. The 
Brahmin summoned his brethren, and in long 
files they preceded Alexander to the cavern. Its 
rocky circuit was of sufficient extent to include 
them all; and they ranged themselves around the 
sides, and their leader and the Monarch advanced 
to the tomb, on which several lamps were burn- 

Here the Chief Brahmin offered up his 
rayers, while the Macedonian went forward to 
the doors at the farther extremity, and to the hor- 
ror of the throng, riolently smote the massy metal 
with the hilt of his sword. The doors crashed open 
slowly, and displayed a staircase. The king de- 
scended fearlessly and alone, and, after a long 
absence, returned with a haggard countenance and 
disordered steps to the cavern, while the doors 
closed suddenly behind him. He seemed, at first, 
confused and bewildered; but soon recovering 
himself, he looked round him at the Brahmins, 
and said, ‘I know not whether you have a share 
in yonder mummery ; but, at all events, let a wall 
be built across that entrance, sufficient to prevent 
any future attempts like mine.” He had paused, 
and seemed relapsing into deep and doubtful 
thought, when there was heard without, a loud 
rush and clang, mingled with the sound of trum- 
pets. Alexander knew the notes, and, resuming 
all the soldier and the king, gravely saluted the 
Generals who had sprung from their horses, and 
entered the cave to seek him. He moved before 
them to the mouth of the cavern, and found his 
usual train of several hundred horsemen, with the 
chief nobility of Macedonia, Greece, and Persia, 
awaiting his appearance. Innumerable varieties 
of dress and arms, of language and countenance, 
were here assembled; and every province he 
ruled over had sent its noblest and its most splen- 
did inhabitants to swell the court of Alexander. 
All were mounted on the fleetest and most beauti- 
ful coursers of Thessaly and Asia, and an unri- 
valled steed was led by the grooms of the Monarch. 
He mounted it with a careless bound, and while 
he galloped from the spot, followed by the glit- 
tering whirlwind of officers, feudatories, and 
kings, he talked to those around him of the 
battle, the chase, the banquet, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and the charms of Pancaste. 

Cuarter IIF. 

The day had died in storm; and the chamber 
of Alexander was closed and lighted. He lay on 
his couch in the restlessness and pain of a te 
from which he was never to recover. He was 
attended only by a young Persian girl, who 
watched his lightest word and sign with far more 
than the carefulness of servility. There was all 
the intensity of passionate affection in that pale 
cheek, those tearful eyes, and that quivering fore- 
head. She moved silently through the splendid 
room at the least hint of the patient’s want, and, 
when it was satisfied, she would sit down and 
weep in silence. It was early in the evening 
when he said, ‘ Abra, I would speak with Per- 
diccas.” She flew from the chamber, and in a 
few moments returned with the person named, 
and then retired to the ante-chamber, where, 
among slaves, guards, attendants, and physicians, 
she hid her face in her hands, and sobbed bitterly, 
while she thought that the man she loved would 
80 soon breathe his last. 

Perdiccas entered the room silently and slowly, 
and sat beside the bed. After a few moments of 
heavy breathing, the King turned towards his 
friend, and told him to move the lamp so that it 
might throw no light upon the couch. He then 
proceeded thus : 

* Perdiccas, you will remember having once 
found me in India, at the tomb of Zamor. 
I have revealed to no man what I saw there; 
but I will now disclose it to you. The cir- 
cumstances which led me thither are of but little 
importanee., “Suffice it that I presented myself 
at the iron gates, and that they opened to admit 
me I proceeded down a long and dark flight of 





steps, then through a passage, then down other 
steps, and had at last advanced to an immense 
distance through the rock. I thought for a mo- 
ment of returning, but I went on, and travelled, 
as it seemed, league after league. At length I 
reached an iron grating, which with some difli- 
culty I pushed open, and found myself in a large 
chamber. On the opposite wall there appeared 
to be a faint glimmer of light, and to it I pro- 
ceeded, I touched the spot, and it felt like the 
side of a tent, and, in truth, I found that it was a 
curtain, covering an aperture. I pulled it aside, 
and a broad pale light burst upon me through the 
opening, which also gave me a view of another, 
and far larger chamber than that in which I stood. 
‘The room into which I looked was a vast gal- 
lery, which stretched its dreary vista almost be- 
yond the sight. The floor was of black marble, 
and the sides of polished porphyry. Along the 
walls thrones were ranged at equal spaces, 
to an interminable distance. Those on one 
side were all occupied, except the nearest, 
which bore the name of Zamor, but which his 
late penitence and imperfect reparation had saved 
the ancient conqueror from occupying. The 
throne opposite to this—the first in the vacant 
line—was inscribed ‘ Alexander.” And, O Per- 
diccas! could I speak with the tongue of one of 
those Athenian poets whose renown will be as 
great as mine, I should yet be unable to express 
the tithe of that horror which seized me when I 
looked upon the tenants of those other thrones, 
and saw that a similar one was destined for me! 
It is not that they had an aged or a barbaric ap- 
pearance,—though their hairs were white, and 
their brows haggard, and their dresses were those 
of the East and of the North,—but their faces 
were marked with a still desperation, and their 
bodies settled in a calm agony, of which I had no 
previous conception. I have often looked upon 
death ; but no pangs from the sword, nor from the 
torture, ever seemed to me more than a slight 
discomfort compared to the sufferings of those 
mighty and glorious warriors. They sat motion- 
less as the rocks on the banks of Phlegethon ; but 
it was the tranquillity of an endurance which 
feels that it would be hopeless to attempt escape. 
The eyes of some of them were nearly closed, 
and there seemed no light in their countenances, 
but a dull dead glare which escaped from beneath 
their shadowing eyelids. There was one hoary head 
and swarthy em with a diadem of jewels, and 
the Egyptian beetle on his breast, and I knew the 
resence of Sesostris. And there was ancient 
elus, with the star of the Babylonian wizards 
on his brow, and leaning his awful head upon his 
hand. And there was the warrior-deity of those 
Seythians whom in my boyhood I subdued, 
clothed in wolf-skins, but with a cuirass on his 
breast, and a crown of iron around his searred 
forehead. Hercules, too, whom we have dreamed 
a god, leaned upon his club in anguish, which, 
though silent, was more horrible than the pangs 
he endured from the robe of Nessus; and a 
greater than he, or than all the rest, showed the 
writhen features and sunken cheeks of long-sus- 
tained suffering beneath those emblems of mys- 
terious strength, the moonlike horns of Ammon. 
There was one spirit, and but one, in whom the 
fiery energy of his nature was not repressed by 
the tremendous fate to which he was subjected,— 
the Greek who in his youth was victor over Asia, 
the fleetest, the most beautiful, the bravest, the 
most unhappy, the demi-god Achilles. His eyes 
still shone like stars amid the burning halo where- 
with his head was of old encircled by Minerva, 
and which still beamed around him, as if in 
mockery of those white lips compressed and agi- 
tated with a paroxysm of affliction too — for 
even the slayer of Hector to master it. In the shield 
which leant against his knees, I saw not the 
images of the harvest and the dance, but the 
reflection of the hero’s immeasurable pain. 
‘ The feet of each of these terrible shadows were 
placed upon an image of the world; and be. 





fore my throne I saw a similar attribute. My em- 
pire seemed to clasp with its boun an enor- 
mous portion of the earth; but its limits were 
faint and wavering, and methought at every in- 
stant they shrank and broke asunder. Above the 
thrones were trophies; but in the midst of each 
of them, that grey, stern Destiny, who, from its 
iron cave, in some distant planet, sends forth the 
silent blasts that sway the universe, had fixed 
some emblem of mockery, shame, and evil: the 
mowing ape, the crawling worm, the foulness of 
the harpy, the envenomed slime of the serpent, 
showed themselves among the spoils, weapons, 
crowns, and banners of royalty and conquest. 
And over all this a ghastly light was shed from 
the eyeless sockets of skeleton warders, who 
waited upon the enthroned victims. 

* Can you wonder, my friend, that I felt a horror 
which swords, and flames, and menacing millions 
could not inspire, when I gazed upon the eter- 


-nal agonies of those beings, so dead to all but 


misery? My eyes almost failed to see, and my 
feet to stand, when I turned from them to mark the 
throne which bore so deeply engraven on its granite 
pedestal, the name of ‘Alexander. From that 
hour my nature has changed. I have not had the 
resolution to yield up my conquests, and disrobe 
myself of my greatness; but I have sought to 
lose the memory of my former deeds and future 
doom in revelries and intoxications, which, at 
last, have brought me death, though they have 
never bestowed forgetfulness. I shall soon be 
among those dreary and tormented shadows of 
departed power and dearly-bought renown. 
Take you this ring,’ (and he gave him the em- 
blematic signet,) ‘and when you look upon it, re- 
member, that not the image you see upon it, of 
immortal life and unbroken happiness, will dwell 
with the remains of kings and conquerors, but 
the polluting earth-worm and the _ stinging 
scorpion.’ His voice had grown hoarse and 
broken; and he proceeded slowly and feebly- 
‘Though I have failed to profit by the lesson, thus 
much I have been taught by Zamor.’ 

He never spoke again. He left for his generals, 
the slavery of Greece and the distraction of the 
world ; to Perdiccas, a counsel by which he had 
not profited himself; to Abra, a desolate existence 
and a broken heart. And so did he perish at 
Babylon, whose boyhood had sped so blithely 
among the hills of Macedonia. 





THE WOOL-GATHERER.—No. I. 


(We beg leave to disclaim responsibility for any sentiment 
which may be uttered by the author of these papers in the 
present or any future Number, and, imprimis, to protest 
against his defence of monthly and weekly Journals, which 
we consider most mischievous publications.—Ep1Tor.} 


I am one of slow parts, yet fond withal of exer- 
cising them. When any pointed remark has been 
uttered in conversation, I am in the habit of throw- 
ing myself on the back of my chair, crossing my 
legs, folding my arms, and commencing a train of 
reflections upon it. My friends say of me, at these 
moments, that my brains are gone wool-gathering ; 
by which, I presume, they would infer that I am 
wandering far to bring home little. Whether this 
be the case or not, they could have had no means 
of judging ; for, by the time I had made an end of 
my reflections, I have invariably found that the 
company had either departed, or had travelled so 
far from the subject on which I left them, that 
there was no longer any opportunity for me to 
deliver myself. As a last resort, I have therefore 
chosen this method of making known the results 
of these my woolgatherings, if, indeed, the editor 
will look favourably upon them, and give them a 
place in some remote corner of his journal. 

I do not know that’I can better give an idea of 
what a Wool-gatherer is likely to write, than by 
describing the kind of reader into whose hands he 
prays that his lucubrations may fall. He must be 
the gentle reader par excellence, a patient man 
who reposes himself quietly to his task, who is 
willing to hear all that the writer has to say, and 
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does not cry ‘ Pish'!’ at every blunder that is made. 
He must not be one of those who dare to hop over 
a parenthesis, or who hope to catch at the meaning 
of a whole raph by reading only the first 
sentence of it. ach Janguor and some dulness 
will be readily excused in him, and he may even 
nod over the page without giving any great offence. 
But, oh! defend such a writer from the busy, 
bustling, anxious reader who sits upright at the 
extreme edge of his chair, making right angles at 
every part of his body, who turns rapidly over the 
leaves of the journal, flies from one article to 
another, glances down the columns to see whether 
they /ook entertaining, reads the quotation from 
Byron, and the words printed in italics, and feels 
disappointed that he has not been convulsed with 
laughter in the first minute, and dissolved in tears 
in the second. In fine, he must not be of that 
numerous class of readers who treat with contempt 
all books to which they do not kneel down as idols, 
and who never yet could look upon an author as 
an equal, without immediately despising him: he 
eke wanting in faith, or the spirit of divina- 
tion, but he must not be wanting in charity: he 
must read, not so much from the hope of novelty, 
as from the calmer pleasure of being in his turn 
sent a woolgathering. 

I cannot, I think, better occupy the remaining 
space of my ‘introductory paper, than with a few 
remarks upon that ephemeral literature to the 
buzz and flutter of which I am about, if it is 

ermitted me, to add my own insect humming. 

‘ot that I am going to enter upon a regular 
discussion of the influence of our periodical 
literature on the taste, manners, and opinions of 
the day: I wish only to remove a few of those 
slurs which have been cast upon it at different 
times, and by different people. - ‘It is so superfi- 
cial,’ cries ene. My dear Sir, who art so fond of 
the depth of philosophy, do you never rise -to 
sport upon its surface? But you are a logician : 
I will answer you by rule. This superficiality of 
which you complain, is, of course, something 
different from error, though always connected 
with it; for, as Magazines are of all sects, and 
express the opinions of all writers, they must 
contain about the same proportion of truth and 
falsehood, as the more durable volumes of our 
libraries. That which you call superficial, may, 
therefore, on the whole, be as true as that which 
you would dignify as profound. The distinction 
lies simply in this, that in one case the error is 
more apparent than in the other. The superficial 
man seizes you by surprise, and succeeds with 
you by his effrontery: the profound man has 
another method of taking his prey; he contrives, 
by leading it through anumber of circular passages, 
to make it sufficiently giddy, and then carries it 
off in triumph. You have gained, it will be said, 
the useful experience of having threaded such a 
labyrinth, if you should escape from it. But then, 
truth is not a labyrinth, and the cunning which 
has been practised in dark and tangled ways, may 
Ni the best appreciator of the rectitude of its 
path. 

There are some few grave men who think that 
the temple of learning is daily being profaned 
by a rabble rout, let in at the back-door by 
erafty editors. They complain that the secrets 
discovered by them, with so much labour, are 
degraded into the amusements of the idle and the 
vulgar. They seem to regret the days when no 
book less than a folio was ever published, and 
when none, therefore, but themselves would have 
ever read—days when the works of authors were 
truly imperishable ; for, if once the mighty tomes 
were printed, they defied the damp of cellars, or 
the teeth of mice, to destroy them. They are in- 
dignant at the small compass into which many a 
weighty argument has been compressed, and they 
consider ‘that the art of printing has been d¢- 

raded, by being made the organ of so much that 
is familiar and transitory. Now, this last is 
exactly what I should glory in. The solitary man 
finds in much that is printed, all the levity and 





relief of conversation, and can enjoy the pleasures 
of company, and still retain his slippers and his 
easy chair. I look upon the Periodicals around 
me as a kind of society, as gentlemen who talk in 
print; and I rarely take up a newspaper or a 
magazine, without first greeting it with the usual 
salutation of the day. When, for instance, Iam 
reading ‘ The Times,’ I fancy I am listening to a 
testy old gentleman, who allows no one to contra- 
dict him but himself; when he wearies me, I 
make my bow to that clever coxcomb, ‘ Black- 
wood,’ or to that very pleasant young gentleman, 
‘The New Monthly.’ What is still nore agreea- 
ble, I can impose silence on these whenever I 
please, without imputation of rudeness ; and, if I 
am myself in a dogmatising mood, I can rail at 
them as long and as loud as I choose, without 
danger of a challenge or an answer. 

There is one evil, however, in all this which I 
will not attempt to palliate. Though Periodicals 
are the very support and sustenance of a bachelor, 
and though the amusement they afford, is the 
great cause of the diminution in the number of 
suicides, (if such diminution should be found to 
have taken place,) yet, on the other hand, they 
have to answer for the destruction of the peace 
and sociability of many a family circle. How 
often has a room-full of chatterers been put to 
silence and confusion by the entrance of a journal! 
The greatest talker of the whole betakes himself 
to the more selfish pleasure of reading; and he 
who before amused others while he was amusing 
himself, is now a restraint upon the little com- 
munity, and the object, perhaps, of its secret 
envy. For this injury to the social system, which 
I do not for a moment deny, but which I can only 
hope is overbalanced by still greater benefits, I 
would propose as a remedy, that every lady should 
make it a stipulation in her marriage settlement, 
‘that the said A. B. shall not, nor will, during the 
hours of breakfast, tea, or supper, or for the 
space of sixty minutes after each and every of the 
said meals, (the said sixty minutes to be calcu- 
lated by the minute-hand of the outside clock of 
the nearest parish church, provided that the said 
clock be going, and be in thorough repair, certi- 
ficate of which, &c.) read or peruse, or appear to 
be reading or perusing, any gazette, journal, ma- 
gazine,’ &c. Some such measure is undoubtedly 
necessary. How often has Mrs. to exclaim 
in a tone of tender petulance, ‘ My dear Henry, do 
pray put down that stupid paper!’ venting her 
impatience by laying a cruel emphasis on the 
word stupid. “* Well, my dear, what have you to 
say?’ answers the said Henry, dropping his jour- 
nal for a moment, but with the most provoking 
determination not to find any topic of conversation 
himself. ‘ Mrs. V—— called on me this morn- 
ing.’ ‘So you told me.’ ‘ And did I tell you that 
her son’—* All about it, my dear.’ Then follows 
a pause, which Henry takes advantage of, and 
begins again to read, while Mrs. consoles her- 
self with the determination to be in her turn as 
sulky and as silent as she can. I have sometimes 
hinted to the fair complainant, that this reading 
will, at least, supply them with new subjects for 
future conversation ; but I have been told in an- 
swer, that no such thing is necessary, that the 
old ones do well enough, and that, genera!ly 
speaking, those people who think on many things, 
speak the least on any one. This remark has 
thrown me into a reflection on the social and do- 
mestic use of knowledge, which will, perhaps, 
form the subject of one of my future papers. 

There are some who speak in a slighting tone 
of ephemeral literature, as though it were a dis- 
grace to be short-lived. I might repeat the old 
maxim of ‘ a short life anda merry one ;’ but I 
rather think that this kind of literature has a 
species of immortality peculiar to itself ; for, if it 
is every moment sinking into oblivion, it is every 
moment rising again into life. It should be con- 
sidered as one continuous whole; not as existing 
in its separate parts. It is the perpetual fountain, 
whose life and whose beauty are not to be found 





—— 
in anyone drop of the ever-changing liquid, 
fountain, whose boast it is to be continually exhf. 
biting, under a graceful form, some portion of 
the collected, and otherwise stagnant, waters of 
learning. For myself, indeed, I do not join jp 
the usual contempt of an antiquated Periodical 
I look upon it with something of that melancholy 
feeling with which I should regard the picture of 
an ancestress, decked out in the transitory fashions 
and expressing the artificial spirit, of a past cen. 
tury. I smile at the fervour with which it speaks 
of the favourite actor or singer of their day, now 
totally forgotten,—at the eagerness with which it 
relates the news, or the rumours of news, which 
now appear of the tamest insignificance, and the 
importance it attaches to facts which the dust 
chronicler can now with difficulty collect. Other 
authors have spent their passion on subjects which 
will at all times command the sympathy of men; 
but the Magazine writer has exhausted his ona 
topic of momentary interest. There he stands, in 
the same attitude of defiance, or astonishment, 
into which he was surprised by the popular excite- 
ment of the time : he is still gazing, with awe and 
wonder, upon the ghost which the rest of the 
world has Jong since discovered to have been a 
white sheet upon an ivy bush. I feel a certain 
pleasure, too, in perusing those calmer specula- 
tions which were never expected to be read after 
the first month of their publication: I seem to be 
drawing the authors again into existence; or, 
rather, I seem to be visiting them alone, as they 
wander among the dead. And, for my own ambi- 
tion, it will be well satisfied, if, on a future day, 
some idler like myself should alight upon m 
papers, and sympathise, for a brief moment, wit 
their nameless writer. 

One word more, and I will conclude this intro- 
ductory paper. In adopting, as I probably shall, 
the forms and the machinery of the eighteenth 
century, let it not be imagined that I attempt to 
imitate either the excellencies or defects of the 
works to which that age gave bir-h. It is not my 
intention to revive the modes of thought prevalent 
in the days of Addison and Swift. The playful 
wit and elegance of the lighter parts of The 
Tatler’ and ‘ The Spectator,’ I have never dreamed 
of copying ; neither will I wilfully imitate the 
manner of their more serious papers,—a manner 
more polite than honest, in no danger of being 
ruffled by zeal, or made dogmatic by toe strong a 
conviction, or too cogent a reason. 
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THE LEGAL SET. 


Some four or five generations back, when 
masters dressed finer than their footmen, when 
elegance harboured in Great Queen Street, and 
rank embellished the purlieus of the Strand,—the 
Gentlemen of the Inns of Court formed no small 
nor undistinguished portion of the persons of wit 
and pleasure adorning and amazing the metropolis. 
With more money than law, and more impudence 
than both, they asserted their right to be con- 
trollers and leaders of the mode; they were 
courted by tavern-keepers, and feared by married 
citizens ; their critical acumen enlightened and 
disturbed the playhouses; the bravery of their 
apparel was remarked even in most fashionable 
Fleet Street. ‘The times are changed now. No 
longer the self-elected arbiters of taste, the finished 
models in attire, distant a short day’s journey from 
the abodes of greatness,—such of the members as 
enjoy not parliamentary or forensic honours, are 
held rather intruders than essentials in the politest 
circles ; and, though now and then they may be 
seen lingering, with unwrinkled coats and unex- 
ceptionable neckcloths, near the doors of saloons, 
or passing, with doubtful and tremulous assump- 
tion, the ordeal of St. James’s ; yet the Opera pit, 
and the Park walk on Sunday, are the spots where 
most they congregate; and many find it a rarity 
and a distinction to dine or dance in regions t 
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the west of Regent Street. Strange that this 
erful class, who glittered, the élite of wits and 
ts, under the dynasties of Tudor or Stuart, 
uld be thus fallen from their high estate ; men 
whom tailors honour not, and Clubs care little to 
elect; nay, that a debating society from their 
own body should almost crack their sides with 
jaughter, as I once heard them, because a learned 
member sought to confute some charge brought 
inst our Aristocracy, en masse, by urging that 
the Templars never did so. 

The merits of the lawyers, however, though less 
shining than heretofore, are, perhaps, more solid. 
If Jasper Mayne could not, in these times, com- 

them, as he did in ‘ The City Match,’ some 
two centuries ago, to the festivals of the Almanac, 
he would find them the very best of working days. 
To speak without a metaphor, they are by far the 
best informed and most industrious class of the 
community. They unite the knowledge of books 
with that of men to a far greater extent than any 
other body possessing peculiar interests, and 
‘hampered’ not by ‘ humanities,’ like poor Leigh 
Hunt, but by the exclusiveness of professional 
study. Besides an occasional pool novel, or 
tolerable stray poem, they are the support of 
almost all our Periodical Literature, quarterly, 
monthly, weekly, or diurnal ; they pretend to 
political information scarcely less accurate than 
that of Cabinets themselves, and yield the palm 
to none for the variety and excellence of their 
stories. 

It is hardly requisite to observe, that these 
remarks do not apply to all members of the legal 
body. There are some bearing that name, who, 
marrying early, and mingling, with the world at 
large, possess few of the peculiarities that charac- 
terise a profession they do not practise, and who 
live not in a Legal Set; there are others,}(a fortu- 
nate few,) who find no intervals, in an over- 
whelming business, for the general cultivation of 
intellect, or the enjoyment of society,—who must 
be content with time enough to sleep, or eat, 
without a chance of opportunities for talking or 
thinking. The Legal Set consists of younger and 
less toil-worn men, whose tables do not always 
groan with reams of foolscap, whose tongues but 
rarely wake the echoes of Westminster Hall, or 
Lincoln’s Inn ; in short, the majority of residents 
who abide in Inns of Court. 

In this fast liberalising age, the bold scheme of 
thinking for one’s-self, and preferring proofs to 
bare assertions, has nowhere made such mighty 
progress as with the children of the Law. It is not 
that amongst them may not be found every shade 
of opinion—all the plausible quackeries of Cobbett, 
all the nauseous bigotries of Eldon. There are 
those even who still cling to the obsolete names 
of Whig and Tory,—who think that it is matter 
of much moment whether the country is nomi- 
nally governed by this aristocrat or the other,— 
who term Fox a great statesman, and Lord John 
Russell a great reformer,—drinkers of immortal 
memories, and defiers of political economy. There 
are those, too, who glory in their emancipation 
ftom all prejudice, because they dare to bluster 
radicalism, and laugh at church establishments, 
whose babble is of revolts and confiscations, who 
are at the same time the most illiberal of man- 
kind, devout sticklers for all the gross abuses and 
oppressions of the trade by which they live, and 
firm believers that within the narrow pale of their 
own opinions only are to be found the truly wise 
ad honest. But there arealso those, andnot quite 
inconsiderable in number, who are loath to take 
up opinions because they are classed under cer- 
tain names or held by certain persons, who would 
Wish, by reasoning on the experience of all times 
and countries, to deduce such general principles 

human nature, and such fixed rules of conduct, 
%& may best enable them to benefit others and re- 

themselves,—whose main anxiety is to dis- 

tover and display the absolute truth, to view 
things as they are, not as they seem through the 
, perversive medium of imperfect natural con- 





stitution, improper education, professional or na- 
tional prejudice,—men who are termed theorists by 
the world at large, because they refuse to ground 
conclusions on the meagre facts of some half 
dozen years, or because they confidently hope 
that there are yet in store for human kind days far 
better than any they have yet enjoyed, if they can 
but be induced to prepare their coming by strenu- 
ous and wise endeavours. Such are the diversi- 
ties of mind to be found among the Legal Set. 

Since manners, and manners only, are treated 
of in those great works to which these papers but 
aspire to form a humble supplement, it would ill 
become me to say nothing of legal usage in that 
respect. Whether the tiresome and absurd nature 
of common forms in law produces the disgust pre- 
valent among its followers with common forms in 
general, may be doubted ; but, whatever the cause, 
the effect is certainly prodigious. If, the day af- 
ter an introduction, you are cut by the person in- 
troduced,—if you make a call, and the indi- 
vidual visited does nothonour you with a return,— 
if you find an oceupier of your place on a coach 
or in a theatre,—if you receive a verbal message by 
the hands of a third person,—if you despatch a 
note and get no answer,—you may write the of- 
fender down a Lawyer straight, and feel secure 
that you have not incurred the penalties of the 
statute forbidding to call any one by false and 
opprobrious names. Perhaps an affectation of 
pressure of business has been the origin of these 
strange derelictions ; but assuredly politeness is 
more cultivated among the associated dustmen 
than in any of the four Inns. If another receipt 
were required for discovering a lawyer at first 
sight, an unlucky propensity, common to the 
whole profession, would afford it. There is a mi- 
serable aptitude in legal phrases of applying to 
all common topies ; and every lawyer, before he 
has talked to you ten minutes, thinks it needful to 
evince, in this, way, his uncommon powers of 
drollery. The remark, be it what it may, has the 
advantage of being utterly hackneyed to such of 
the audience as are brethren, and, to the rest, ut- 
terly incomprehensible. The pages of Fielding 
and Smollett present choice examples of this 
foible. 





THE TOBACCONIST AND THE MARVELLOUS 
STRANGER. 


‘Text the watchman to be very particular in 
calling me at three,’—and an universal shudder 
caine over the limbs of Bartholomew Jiggins, us 
he issued the mandate ;—‘ there now,—t’other 
slipper,—next the light,—and so good morrow to 
you, Margaret,’ murmured the punctilious man 


on the eve of his wayfaring. Peg left him at the 
door-way, and he demeaned himself as though 
prompt for instant slumber; but, for a good 
hour, might there be overheard the tight-lacing 
of an apoplectic portmanteau, with little interjec- 
tions by gusts and starts, as the traveller pre- 
yared his accoutrements for the road. And yet 
Coat might be perceived the creakings and 
olian music of the bed-posts, that betokened an 
uneasy spirit, whether in or out of sleep Peggy 
could not determine. 

At three o’clock on Thursday morning, the 
twenty-somethingth of last December, Jiggins 
grumbled out of bed with a confused idea of 
having dreamt, but with a painful persuasion of 
not having slept. ‘Thrice was the candle turned 
over and extinguished, as he floundered amongst 
parcels and packages destined as his coach-com- 
panions. Absolutely did Bartholomew give up 
the project of shearing his beard, inasmuch as the 
hour was quickly approaching, and he was a 
punctilious man ;-—then, at last, he wandered forth, 
somewhere or other in the midst of a huge moving 
edifice of cloaks and handkerchiefs, wherein his 
friends, had they looked ever so diligently, might 
not have discovered him. It was to Oxford-street 
he went.—Reader! it may have been thy lot, ere 
now, to stalk forth as he did in quest of a 





coach; thou mayest know that certain eastern 
founts have here their important reservoirs,—that 
is to say, that there are here branch offices from 
the Bull and Mouth, and from the George and 
Blue Boar, taverns and parent-societies:—as I said 
before, this may have been thy lot, and—it may 
not. Jiggins, whose watch had unintentionally 
gone to sleep instead of its owner .on the pre- 
ceding evening, was making ious conjec- 
tures upon the length of night, when that pheno- 
menon of a man, a distinct watchman, informed 
him that he was on the ground one hour earlier 
than necessary. Moved by this intelligence, he 
began to conceive why the rascally fellows in the 
western office had not yet opened their shutters ; 
he fancied it might beneedless for them, as it was 
absurd in him, to be exposed to the raw sky sixty 
minutes sooner than was ordered; he turned on 
his heel, and had ideas of a cup of coffee. 

Like all nervous travellers, though assured that 
he could not yet be wanted, still he had not the 
courage to get very far from the closed door of 
the office. Slowly oscillating to and fro on the 
pavement at its front, he afforded much sprightly 
diversion to the baked-apple women, and fiery-fur- 
nace men, who preserve the vestality of their little 
ovens even beyond the hour of daybreak. But, in 
a wicked mood, he once lengthened his tour by a 
matter of sixty yards; and admiring, as every 
Londoner needs must, the length and breadth of 
the gas-lights, he was tempted to read inscriptions 
and look after sign-posts ; whereupon he shortly 
discovered that these western offices were more 
than one, and that within so small a scope two 
pieces of similar emblazonry announced to his 
bewildered eyes, the fact of there being in exist- 
ence two of the same name, differing in essence, 
but one in outward show! Jiggins, though not a 
superstitious man, found here suflicient ground 
for evil conjecture. Without a guide or other aid 
than that of instinct, how could frail mortal dis- 
tinguish between these two inns; might he not 
be seduced by the enemy? It was a painful situa- 
tion. His little stroll, after the manner of a pen- 
dulum, was now protracted both ways to these 
two points as limits. Ever and anon, his eye re- 
verted to that which he was leaving ; then, sted- 
fastly bent forward, watched the resolute shutters, 
closed, deaf, dumb to all his looks, wishes, and 
ejaculations. Thus paced he to and fro, with de- 
creasing strength and augmented drowsiness, 
The watchman once more muttered the hour ; but 
Jiggins, unblest by this consolation, bethought 
him of a better mode than that hitherto adopted, 
of keeping steady eye upon both of these synony- 
mous houses, without such a cost of basses taboos 
and Christian temper. Accordingly, having built 
up his subordinate packages on the good founda- 
tion of his corpulent portmanteau, and arranged 
them all at an intermediate corner ; (there, Oh! 
my reader, where No. 264, of Regent-street, is in- 
corporated with No. 332, of Oxford-strect ;) 
having, moreover, fortified himself still more, within 
an artificial entrenchment of capes and collars, 
he forthwith seated himself upon his property, and 
rolled his little eyes from right to let in incessant 
search of a cad, porter, agent, or office-keeper. 
This saved much toil, as Jiggins thought, with the 
gain of some greater certainty; but an incident 
befel him, which turned the current of his thoughts, 
It was thus : 

Squatted upon the afore-mentioned commodi- 
ties, like a Sphynx upon a pedestal, he continued 
to twinkle his eye-balls to and fro, but with dimi- 
nished vigilance and strength at each return of 
the motion. Yet eyes of man would be wakened 
from torpor itself, did they encounter so strange 
an object as that which presented itself to Bar- 
tholomew about this time. A something he had first 
conjectured, and then knew, to be a man, stood 
gigantically before him. He was near enough to 
speak, had he any thing to say, and large enough 
to be avoided, if he had not. His demeanour 
was very peculiar : he appeared to look fixedly on 
Jiggins ; but all the while it seemed like the 
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e of a picture, as firmly distributed all around. 

e-only man in the street without an occupation, 
why did he not move on, or converse with a gen- 
tleman who might — entertain him, point 
out the road, or lend him a purse to = ?—No, 
no !—he had other matters on hand. But how did 
he so entrance and captivate Bartholomew Jiggins, 
who from his first appearance seems intent on 
nothing else, and gaping, staring, wriggling, has 
collected himself up for discourse? Let the sequel 
say. The over-wearied traveller is now quite 
alive: he uncoils his wreath of wrappers, looks no 
more to the right and left, but, advancing to the 
stranger, surveys him curiously and deliberately. 

‘ Sir,’ said Bartholomew at last, ‘ if I can be- 
lieve the instinct throbbing in this bosom, you 
know something of the Brummagem Aurora?’ 

A nod was the reply. 

‘ Is it that you are a passenger to-day?’ 

The mouth of the stranger went into a thousand 
modifications, curves, angles, parallelograms, oc- 
tagons, pyramidal, oblong, and all other shapes 
with infinite rapidity, but without a word. | Jig- 
gins, though puzzled to extract a meaning from 
all these symbols, persevered in his questions. 

* Do you live in this neighbourhood ? ’ 

Two long arms, outstretched in different direc- 
tions, seemed to point at, if not reach, the exact 
doors of the two western and rival offices. 

‘Ho, ho!’ cried our friend sotto voce, ‘ are 
you proprietor of either of these establishments ?’ 

Something like a nod was the reply. 

‘Can you tell me, then, whence goeth the 
Brummagem Aurora?’ 

The hand of the stranger was instantly raised 
and laid upon his breast. Bartholomew mar- 
velled. 

* May I inquire, Sir, why I have not the benefit 
of hearing the voice, which, if it corresponds with 
the rest of your gestures, must be too agreeable to 
be withheld?’ 

The stranger grinned,—Jigyins bit his fingers. 
‘Or, may I learn why you stand so uncomfortably 
still in the middle of the street, at this time of 
night, whereas, having a house so near, and possi- 
bly a wife, your better plan, I should say, speak- 
ing as an old householder, would be to get under 
cover.’ 

Once more he grinned, and Bartholomew could 
not guess how now to advance. There was that 
in the bearing of the man which spoke him a 
master-spirit, though why, and in what respect, 
could not be particularised. Jiggins thought of 
his snuff-box ; it was taken out of his pocket and 
presented, but without success. The stranger 
either disliked snuff, or was a fool downright, as 
Bartholomew began to surmise. Then it might 
be he was daft, or improper, or any thing else 
unchristian. So his companion felt exceedingly 
awkward, and tried to remember the Lord’s 
Prayer. Once more an expedient occurred to 
him, and was thus adopted. Hearing the slow 
step of the watchman returning to his box, he 
fancied that any act might now be attempted with 
impunity ; and, throwing forth his mildest tones of 
voice, he inquired, ‘ whether this illustrious stran- 
ger would be so kind as to go one step further in 
the formation of their new acquaintance, and fa- 
vour him with his name ?’ 

. The stranger laughed, and beckoned him to ap- 
proach. Like a man, Jiggins went, and, in a mo- 
ment, was clasped in the huge hand of this sta- 
tionary but mysterious creature, and drawn closely, 
but not ungently, towards him. What was his 
surprise to find that his whole person, distinguish- 
able as Falstaff’s robbers, was ciothed in complete 
green, and, beyond this, that his naked flesh, even 
to the minutest corners of his countenance, was 
of the same colour! He shrunk with dismay, 
and was for retreating ; but the great hand still 
held him. Therein he was made to circumvent 
and thoroughly inspect each front and lateral 
view, and all was green as the rushes! He fan- 
cied it might be a victim of the Horticultural So- 
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the Duke of Kent’s statue come down from Port- 
land-place. He felt himself quite sick, and his 
manhood was ebbing. Piteously he looked up to 
the verdant face of his familiar acquaintance, and 
besought him to let him go: still he was held 
tight. 

‘ Then kill me at once,’ groaned he. 

The stranger patted him on the back. 

* Neither one favour nor the other? Then, for 
a last request, let me know, as a dying consolation, 
whose hand this is in which I am losing the best 
years of my life ?? 

The eyes of the stranger fell full upon him in 
his anguish; and, with a voice like a mail-coach 
trumpet, he exclaimed, 

‘ Oh* thou blind, stupid, and inconceivably 
dull ola fellow; haven’t I shown, haven’t I sig- 
nified? Has my tongue been tied for centuries 
to be loosened by thee, thou simple goose? Know 
then, poor tobacconist, that I am the true genius 
loci. Tam, as the Parisians call me, L’homme 
verd et tranguille: 1am Tue Green Man ann 
Sriti!’ 

A dirty cad pulled up Bartholomew Jiggins, 
as he rolled on the pavement quite exhausted 
with the terrors of this so wonderful a dream, and 
the Brummagem Aurora rattled by, ere he had 
regained the composure requisite to arrest it on 
itsroad. He left London safely on the following 
morning. 





THE SPANISH GUITAR. 


My gay guitar, my gay guitar! 

When sleep the furious sounds of war, 
The soldier's bosom, fresh and free, 
Finds solace and delight in thee. 

The stern array, the warrior pride, 

The plume, the musquet—dashed aside, 
Those pulses that unmoved can brave 
The burst of battle’s fiery wave, 

Dance light beneath the evening star, 
When ring thy notes, my gay guitar! 
O! what can smooth to joy but thou, 
The toiling peasant’s dusty brow ? 
When o’er Valencia’s burning plain 

No breezes fan the yellow grain,— 

No shower to cool the parching sky,— 
No shade to rest the wearied eye,— 
While homeward slow he plods his way 
In the red sunset’s level ray, 

He springs with glee to hear from far 
The tinkling of the gay guitar. 

When night’s deep hue the horizon bounds, 
Amid the ceaseless ocean sounds, 

The dash of waves, the voiceful gale, 
The sea-bird’s cry, the shifting sail,— 
The fisher in his lonely boat, 

Cheers the long darkness with thy note. 
He looks where many a league away 
His native shore lies dim and grey, 
And wakes, to greet the moon’s pale car, 
The music of his gay guitar. 

At vintage feast, when dance and song 
Inspire with jollity the throng, 

*Mid lips that gush with joyous tone, 
And eyes the heart’s delight that own, 
O! then, my gay guitar, thy strain 
Flings a new life through every vein ; 
In halls where high-born beauties glide, 
"Mid brows of sway, and steps of pride, 
The revel’s blithest hour ’twould mar, 
To want thy notes, my gay guitar ! 

In toilsome paths, o’er steep and glade, 
Where waves the hoary cork-tree’s shade, 
Where loud the inland torrent roars, 
Or rise the Atlantic’s stormy shores, 
Rings the slow mule’s unceasing bell 
From sea to plain, from crag to dell ; 
And still his seguidilla’s cheer 

The wanderings of the muleteer, 

And to his soul no joys there are 

So dear as thine, my gay guitar! 

The student pale, whose eyes are wrought 
To dimness by excess of thought, 
Whose vigour all is worn away, 

And youthful locks untimely grey, 
Who feebly runs to meet the tomb, 





ciety, or a gentleman turning to verdigrease, or 





While wisdom lights him through the gloom,— 
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When beats the swelling heart with pain, 
And anguish throbs in every vein, 

O! then with thee, my gay guitar, 

He soothes his struggling bosom’s jar. 


My gay guitar, at midnight hour, 

With thee I seek Luisa’s bower: 

Thy music round her slumber streams, 
And blends amid her starry dreams, 

Till opes the lattice and displays 

Her form of light to bless my gaze, 

Her trembling breast, and glowing cheek, 
And eyes a timid joy that speak, 

For pride and fear’s reluctant bar 

Yield to thy strain, my gay guitar! 


When memory’s shadows round me rise, 
When hope departs, and pleasure dies, 
And every gentler pulse has fled 

The anguish’d heart, and aching head, 
When burning passion’s wildest hour 
O’er the dark soul asserts its power, 

In each dread change the soul can know 
Of impulse fierce, or hopeless woe, 
To calm the troubled spirit’s war, 

I touch thy strings, my gay guitar ! 


THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket Theatre. 

Tue burletta of ‘ Midas’ was produced on Saturday 
night, with Miss Bartolozzi as Apollo. A little 
trembling sufficient to engage the good opinions of a 
good-natured audience, a little singing thought to be 
hereditary, and a great deal of the natural figure, 
whereof we were particularly charmed with the part 
which Paris once struck, but which on this night struck 
us—all these recommendations had a peculiar weight 
in reconciling our old remembrances of this character 
with its present representaton. 

On Monday, a débutant appeared in the character of 
Macheath. We have been so long used to a female 
Captain, that the gentleman in breeches on this occa- 
sion seemed to our prejudices a little out of his element. 
We had to reverse our usual exclamation, and it accord- 
ingly ran thus, 

* Sed vox hominem sonat, non Dea cert.’ 
Not dear Madame Vestris certainly, but a plain Mr. 
Stansbury, who did as well as most men could under 
such trying circumstances. We believe he was leader 
of the band at this theatre, some time ago, and, if we 
do not mistake, is also known as the composer of 
several very meritorious pieces of music, of which we 
recollect one in particular set to the pretty lines of 


Shenstone, beginning with the words. ‘Why do you 
my passion reprove.’ The character of Macheath 


was well sustained, and. the music executed with con- 
siderable taste and feeling, only at times weakened by 
a husky tenor in the lower notes, perhaps the result of 
accident. 
English Opera-House. 

None of the present performances bears repetition, 
that awful test of excellence, so well as the adaptation 
of Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ under the English title 
of ‘ Tit for Tat.’ At first, either from the real lengthi- 
ness of the opera, the heaviness of the singers until 
more familiarised with their parts, er the discordance 
of the Italian structure and style of composition with 
the habits of our own stage—from one or other cause, 
a disappointment was raised, which in these latter 
days has been successfully counteracted, The facts 
hang better together, the singers speak out more 
boldly, and the music which is of the pure well unde- 
filed, fills and satisfies the ear, as no music but that of 
Mozart's can. Miss Betts has a great command over 
her powers, and gets over some difficulties in execu- 
tion, with a skill which, if tempered with a little more 
delicacy and softness, would raise her above her pre- 
sent compeers. The poor part allotted to Mr. Philips, 
is supported with his usual strength and correctness. 
His clear delivery of the puerile words which have 
sneaked into the translation of the dialogue, some- 
times throws an air of absurdity over sentiments in- 
tended to be grave and proper; and a contemporary 
has used this circumstance as a ground of abuse of the 
Italian Opera in general; as if the translation itself 
might not be incorrect, and as if, in any case, more 
can be proved by it than that the Italians are so de- 
voted in their love of music, as to prize it for its own 
sake, unaided by the pantomime and gewgaws of our 
own mongrel entertainments. The case too of Mozart, 
is a little unfortunate for the assailant, as he, first of 
the Italian composers, employed poetry, that of Metas- 
tasio, in the service of his harp, and married music to 





mmortal verse. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ . 
‘omus. 


I. ANIMATED NATURE. 

‘and God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
ll the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

Structure of Hair.—Every human hair, it is said, is 
formed of ten or twelve smaller hairs, which unite at 
the root, and form a hollow tube, somewhat like a very 
fine stalk of grass, and also, like some kinds of grass, 
‘ointed at the intervals. The joints seem to overlap 
one another, as if one small tube were inserted into 
another, and so on to the end of the hair. This struc- 
ture, though invisible to the naked eye, or even, as it 
js said, to the microscope, may be made manifest to 
the touch. When we take hold of a hair by the base 
with the fingers of one hand, and draw it between two 
of the fingers of the other, from the root towards the 
point, itfeels smooth to the touch ; but, if we reverse 
its position, and draw it between the fingers from the 
point te the root, we feel its surface rough, and it offers 
considerable resistance. The surface of the hair must, 
therefore, consist of eminences pointing outwards from 
the root. In consequence of this structure of che sur- 
face, if a hair is seized at the middle between two fin- 
gers and rubbed by them, the root will gradually re- 
cede, while the point of the hair will approach the tips 
of the fingers ; in other words, the hair will exhibit a 
progressive motion in the direction of the root, the 
imbricated surface preventing all motion in the oppo- 
site direction. It is owing to this state of the surface of 
hairs that woollen cloth, however soft and pliable, ex- 
cites a disagreeable sensation in the skin in those not 
accustomed to wear it. It likewise irritates sores by 
these asperities, and excites inflammation; while, on 
the other hand, the surface of linen cloth feels smooth, 
because the fibres of which it consists possess none of 
those inequalities of surface by which hairs are charac- 

2.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Tomb Flies—When the French, in the war with 
Pedro of Arragon, took Gerona, a swarm of white flies 
is said to have proceeded from the body of St. Narcis, 
in the Church of St. Phelim. These flies were fur- 
nished, as the Chronicle has it, with most venomous 
stings, and they fell upon their Gallican invaders with 
such resistless fury, and stung so many of them to 
death, that they soon abandoned their enterprise and 
evacuated the city. (Pére Tomich, ff. 39.) A similar 
fact is related in ‘ The Monthly Magazine’ for Decem- 
ber, 1805. In preparing the foundation for the New 
Church at Lewes, a leaden coffin was taken up in which 
was a complete skeleton of a body interred there sixty 
years before. The leg and thigh bones were covered 
with myriads of flies with white wings, active, and 
strong on the wing as gnats in the finest evening in 
summer. What was most remarkable, the coftin pre- 
sented no hole nor chink by which they might have 
entered, 

3.—ConcHoLocy. 

Handle of Cupid's Dagger.—Instead of a bow and 
quiver, the Cupid of the ancient Gauls is represented 
wearing a dagger, or enchanted cutlass, made from the 
Solen shell; so, at least, say the legends of Scandi- 
tavia. The inhabitant of the solen has a mantle in 
front, and protrudes through the sand, in which it is 
generally concealed. Two united tubes, about three or 
four inches in Jength, form the upper end of the shell, 
for the evident purpose of maintaining a communica- 
ton with the water. A considerable proportion of the 
len shells are found in the European and Northern 
vas, and they abound on the coast of Normandy, to 
vhich the above legend relates. It is farther chroni- 
ted, that when the Queen of Beauty descended on the 

ic coast, in quest of pearls for her own dress, and 
‘knife-handle for her son, a Triton, instigated by the 
‘vious Thetis, stole her apple from the rock, and bore 
to the Goddess of the Sea. Thetis immediately 
broke asunder the golden prize, and scattered its seeds 
the shore ; whence arose the apple-trees of Nor- 
mandy, whose brilliant fruit perpetuates the memory 
of her triumph and revenge. 
4.—IcHTHYOLOGY. 
Amphibious Fish of the East—According to Captain 
»,there is found in New Holland a small fish of a 
antler kind. It is about the size of a minnow, 
Very strong breast fins. He found it in places 
Were quite dry, where, as was supposed, it might 





have been left by the tide ; but it did not seem to have 
become languid by the want of water, for, on their ap- 
proach, it leaped away, by the help of the breast fins, 
much as a frog would have done ; neither, indeed, did 
it seem to prefer water to land, for, when it was found 
in the water, it often leaped out, and pursued its way 
upon dry ground. He also observed, that, when it was 
in places where small stones were standing above the sur- 
face of the water, at a little distance from each other, it 
chose rather to leap from stone to stone than to swim 
through the water ; and he saw several of them pass en- 
tirely over puddles in this manner, till they came to dry 
ground, when they leaped away. This may, perhaps, 
serve to explain the fact mentioned by Percival, in his 
account of Ceylon, p. 318, of swarms of fishes being 
found in pools recently formed by rain-water, and 
which, he says, appear to arise from the spawn being 
carried up into the air, whence it is again rained down. 
5. ORNITHOLOGY. 

Flesh of Peacocks —St. Augustine, in speaking of 
the resurrection, (De Civitate Dei,) mentions the sin- 
gular opinion held by the ancients, that the flesh of 
peacocks never corrupts, as affording some analogy, 
(distant, it must be confessed, and unproved withal,) 
of the incorruptibility of the soul. 

Fowls growing on Trees.—The following couplet 
from Gawin Douglas, the Bishop of Dunkeld, refers, 
we suppose, to the balanus anatifera of modern natu- 
ralists : 

* Alse out of growand treis there saw I breid, 
Fowlis that hingand be their nebbis grow.’ 
Palice of Honour, III, 

The legend of solan geese not being produced from 
eggs, but upon trees, from which they grew, attached 
by the bill, originated partly, no doubt, in the breeding- 
place of the solan goose not being known. 

6.—MazoLocy. 

The Otter-Sheep of America—When accident, or a 
cause which we cannot discover, has produced a preter- 
natural conformation or defect in a particular organ, it 
is astonishing how tenaciously it sometimes adheres to 
the future lineage. A preternatural defect of the hand 
or foot has been known to be propagated for many ge- 
nerations, and has sometimes laid a foundation for the 
family name. The names of Varus and Plautus among 
the ancient Romans afford familiar exemplifications. 
Hence hornless sheep, and hornless oxen, produce an 
equally hornless offspring ; the broad-tailed Asiatic 
sheep yields a progeny with a tale equally monstrous, 
and often of not less than a hundred pounds’ weight ; 
and dogs and cats with mutilated tails not unfrequently 
propagate the casual deficiency. In America, they have 
a very peculiar breed of sheep, called the otter breed, 
and, by the American naturalists, Ovis Ancon, from its 
bowed or elbowy legs. It is vulgarly believed that the 
race was originally produced by crossing with an otter. 
It is of small size, the full weight being 45lbs. ; its arti- 
culations are loose, and its forelegs, besides being 
crooked, are very feeble ; whence it walks with diffi- 
culty, and is therefore quiet, not fond of rambling, and 
easily tended. Accident seems to have produced this 
kind first, but the form has been most correctly pre- 
served in the progeny ; and so tenaciously, that, from a 
crossing of a common sheep and an ancon sheep of 
either sex, the young will be either a perfect ancon, or 
have no trace of it ; and, if there be twin lambs, and one 
be of one variety, and the other of the other, each is 
found to be perfect in its way, without any amalgama- 
tion. 

Instinct in the Horse.—It is averred by some natural- 
ists of authority, that the horse, guided by natural in- 
stinct, will not venture upon a leap which he has not 
ascertained, by ocular measurement, that he is able to 
clear. This, of course, leaves out of the question the 
desperado leaps which horses are sometimes compelled 
to take by force of whip and spur. 

7.—ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Extraordinary Suspension of Life-—In cases of sus- 
pended animation, by hanging, drowning, or catalepsy, 
the vital principle continues attached to the body after 
all the vital functions cease to act, often for half an 
hour, and sometimes for even several hours. The cele- 
brated physiologist and surgeon, Mr. John Hunter, in 
the forty-first year of his age, being then of sound con- 
stitution, and subject to no disease except a casnal fit of 
the gout, was snddenly attacked with a pain in the sto- 
mach, which was shortly succeeded by a total suspen- 
sion of the action of the heart and of the lungs. By the 
power of the will, or rather by violent striving, he oc- 
casionally, during the fit, inflated the lungs, but over 
the heart he could exercise no control whatever; nor, 
though he was attended by four of the chief physicians 
in London from the first, could the action of either be 








restored by all the powers of medicine. In about three 
quarters of an hour, however, the vital actions began to 
return of their own accord, and in-two hours he was 
perfectly recovered. ‘ In this attack,’ ohserves Sir Eve- 
rard Home, ‘ there was a suspension of the most mate- 
rial involuntary actions, even involuntary breathing 
was stopped; while sensation, with its consequences, 
as thinking and acting, with the will, were perfect, and 
all the voluntary actions were as strong as before.’ In 
the whole history of man, there is not, perhaps, a more 
extraordinary case,—the functions of the soul being 
perfect, while the most important functions of the body, 
those upon which the life depends absolutely in all or- 
dinary cases, were dead for nearly an hour. Why, it 
may be asked, did not the soul separate from the body ? 
and why did not the body itself commence that change 
which it evinces in every ordinary case of the death or 
inaction of the vital organs ? 


Il—NON-ANIMATED NATURE, 
* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS, 

Roots accommedate themselves to Soils—It is a fact 
well ascertained, that roots are materially determined 
in their form by the nature of the soil in which they 
grow, and the different nature and character of the 
plants or trees. Their development is most luxuriant in 
ground that is neither too loose nor too dense. In stiff 
and poor soils, they are spare and scraggy ; whereas, 
in such as are at once deep and loose, the minutest fi- 
bres both expand and elongate with facility, and render 
the mouths that search for food to the plant almost in- 
numerable (Du Hamel, ‘ Physiques des Arbres,’ i., 82.) 
This is remarkably exemplified in the beach and the sy- 
camore, and still more in the ash, of which the fibrous 
roots sometimes amount to millions. Such soils, ac- 
cordingly, furnish the best rooting ground, and are al- 
ways favourites with the planter. To fit trees for re- 
moval to situations of great exposure, the roots may, 
by artificial methods, be multiplied to a degree far be- 
yond what can be accomplished by unassisted nature ; 
and thus, by art discreetly employed, the business of 
vegetation, that is, the circulation of the sap, is pre- 
vented from standing still, during the extreme violence 
which transplanting, in its best form, must inflict. 

2.—MINERALOGY, 

Petrifactions and Hot Springs of Tirtapuri.—At Tir- 
tapuri, in the Himalaya mountains, are springs so hot, 
that the hand cannot bear to be put into the water for 
an instant. They burst from a table of calcareous stone, 
nearly half a mile in diameter, and raised in most places 
ten or twelve feet above the level of the plain on which 
it stands, and formed from the deposit of springs. Im- 
mediately around the springs, the deposited matter is 
white as pure stucco; at a little distance, it has a 
pale straw tint; further on, a deep saffron hue. Ina 
second basin, the deposit is rose-red, which becomes 
deep red as it recedes. When the strata harden, these 
tinges remain, and give rise to variously veined marble. 
The water, flowing over a nearly horizontal surface, 
forms shallow bases of different sizes and shapes, the 
edges of which are curiously marked with indentations 
and frettings, like the tops of mushrooms and fleurs- 
de-lis, caused by the gentle undulations of the water, By 
degrees the fretted edges become solid, and, contracting 
the basin, force the water to take a new channel, and 
make new basins, where the process is renewed. The 
whirls, twists, knots, and waves, in the fractured edges, 
are whimsically curious. 

3.—GEOLoGy. 

Coal produced by Fire-——There is a great interval 
between coal and jet, which the aqueous theory does 
not well explain. The fire of our furnaces does not 
convert wood into bitumen; but water, by a natural 
process, seems to convert it into jet. May not fire 
have converted bituminous matter, such as peat and 
jet formed by water, into coal? Pulverized jet subjected 
to a strong heat in a gun-barrel, and rammed between 
two portions of Stourbridge clay, produced coal, and 
converted the nearest portions of the clay into a sub- 
stance every way like bituminous shaell. In one in- 
stance, when the heat employed in the experiment had 
been too great, the jet was converted into charcoal. 

4.—Bortany. 

Silver Weed.—Every body may have remarked by the 
road sides, and in certain clay and peat soils, a pretty 
creeping plant, with long feather-like leaves of a glossy, 
silvery white, beautiful yellow flowers, as large as those 
of the butter-cup, but more pale and delicate in the 
tint, and long trailing runners about the thickness of a 
crow quill, and of a pretty scarlet colour. This beauti- 
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fal plant has never, so far as we know, been introduced 
into our gardens, perhaps because it would soon be- 
come troublesome by the rapid spreading of its runners. 
But, while it has been left to adorn the way-sides, in 
company with plaintain and polygonum, an exact coun- 
— of it has been lately introduced from Nepaul, 
with the difference that the foreign plant does not creep, 
but grows upright, with leaves rather larger, and blos- 
soms not quite so large and fine as ours. The Nepaul 
plant is called the Potentilla splendens, Ours is the 
Potentilla anserina. 
5.—METEOROLOGY, 

Red and Brown Snow.—In the Arctic regions it is 
not uncommon to meet with snow of a reddish or 
brownish colour. The brownish stain which occurs on 
shore is communicated by an earthy substance brought 
from the mountains by streams of water derived from 
thawing ice and snow, or the fall of rain. The reddish 
colour is in some cases traceable to the mute of birds, 
in other cases the stain seems to depend on some sort 
of vegetable of the fungus tribe. Martens saw red 
snow in Spitzhbergen, which he considered as being 
stained by rain-water running down from rocks im- 
pregnated with iron. 

6.—ASTRONOMY. 

Extraordinary Effect of Telescopes-—Kepler asserted 
roundly that the better a telescope was, the less in mag- 
nitude the fixed stars would appear when viewed tarough 
it. Partially this is correct ; but, by a little stretching 
of the point, we might ask whether it would not be 
possible to make a telescope so‘perfect as to diminish 
the stars till they became invisible? Dr. Kitchener, 
with a power of 420, diminished the apparent diameter 
to 1-120th of an inch. 


WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday last, R. B. Green, Esq., delivered, be- 
fore a numerous audience, in the Theatre of this Insti- 
tution, a lecture on ancient coins, as taken in connec- 
tion with history. The novel plan which he adopted 
of arranging the series illustrative of the history of the 
Alexandrine Kings of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, ina 
tabular form, and upon the principles of a chronologi- 
cal chart, excited very considerable interest, and is, we 
think, calculated to promote a knowledge of this 
hitherto neglected department of antiquarian research. 

On the following evening, Friday, August 8th, the 
gentlemen of the musical class gave a concert to the 
members of the Institution. The Theatre was exces- 
sively crowded with an audience comprising a large 
proportion of ladies ; and itgave us sincere pleasure to 
observe the orchestra so well filled with gentlemen dis- 
posed to avail themselves of this rational and elegant 
mode of gratifying themselves and their friends. It is 
but justice to these amateur performers to say, that 
the selection of pieces exclusively from the best works 
of the first masters; viz. Mozart, Beethoven, Winter, 
Rosinberg, and others, was not more creditable to 
their taste, than their execution was correct and bril- 
liant. If we were to particularise, we would allude to 
the Fantasia of Berbiquier, in which a flute solo was 
most chastely played by a very young gentleman, whose 
name we are unacquainted with; in short, we were 
somewhat unexpectedly gratified by a delightful, if not 
@ superior, concert. 








{raLy. 

I: Signore Grossi, the friend and disciple of Porta, 
the poet of Milan, has just published in that city, 
‘1 Lombardi alla prima Crociata,’ a poem in fifteen 
eantos, in which he has most ably joined adventures 
purely romantic, with recitals strictly historical, and 
has given to the oft-told events of the Crusades equal 


grandeur and interest. The comparison the poem 
excites with the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ if it render 
the reader less likely to be gratified by Signore 
Grossi’s work, attests the ability of the author by the 
pleasure derived from it under circumstances so 
disadvantageous. 

CoLLecTION OF THE BYZANTINE HISTORIANS. 

M. Niebuhr, of Bonn, in Prussia, in conjunction 
with several other persons of talent and learning, has 
just given to the world the first part of a more correct 
and complete edition of this work than has yet ap- 
peared. That of Venice is grossly defective ; and the 
Paris edition is now unattainable. The first produc- 
tion is ‘ Agathias ;’ and the beauty of its typography, 
and its general accuracy, do great honour to the 
Society which has engaged in the enterprise, and 
which is also encouraged and protected by the Prussian 
authorities. The publication has excited general in- 
terest; and the aid of diterati in France, Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and Italy, has been freely and 
voluntarily accorded to ensure its success 





In 8vo., with plates, price 3s. boards. 


SKETCH OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, 
or Electro-Dynamics. With outlines of the parent sci- 
ences Electricity and Magnetism. By Francis WATKINS. 
Published by Watkins and Hill, 5, Charing Cross, Philoso- 
phical Instrument Makers, and Curators of Apparatus in the 
University of London. 
Watkins and Hill have also Published, price 1s., A DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of various Philosophical Instru- 
ments and Chemical Apparatus constructed and sold by them. 





GAELIC DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in two large volumes 4to., price 71. 7s. 


ICTIONARIUM SCOTO-CELTICUM, A 
DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LANGUAGE, comprising 
an ample Vocabulary of Gaelic Words, as preserved in Verna- 
cular Speech, Manuscripts, or printed Works, with their signi- 
fication and various meanings in English and Latin, illustrated 
by suitable examples and phrases, and with etymological re- 
marks, and Vocabularies of Latin and English words, with their 
translation into Gaelic. To which are prefixed an Introduction, 
explaining the Nature, Objects, and Sources of the Work, and 
a Compendium of Gaelic Grammar. Compiled and published 
under the direction of the Highland Society of Scotland. 

*,* This great work has occupied the attention of a Com- 
mittee of the Society since 1814, and presents not only a fully 
illustrated view of the Gaelic of Scotland, but surpasses in ex- 
tent any Lexicon of the Celtic Language ever offered to the 
public in this or any other country. 

A few copies on large paper, 2 vols. royal ito., price 102, 10s. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Just published, by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street, London: and may be had of all booksellers, 
gery GRADUS ; or Greek, Latin, and En- 

glish Proseprat Lexicon ; containing the Interpreta- 
tion, in Latin and English, of all words which occur in the 
Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and also the Quantities of each Syllable, thus 
combining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and 
a Greek Gradus ; for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the 
Rev. J. Baasss, B.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam, 8vo, 
24s. bds. 

* The indefatigable application required in the compilation 
of the Greek Gradus is manifest ; and we heartily recommend 
the work as supplying a desideratum in our school books, and 
likely to be advantageously used to a very wide extent.’—Lite- 
rary Chroniete, 

‘Mr. Brassé “has certaidly conferred by this publication a 
lasting benefit on all classical students, and deserves the 
highest praise for taste, learning, and indefatigable industry.’ 
—London Weekly Review. 

Of the same may be had, bound. 
s. d. s. d, 
Plautus Amphytryo Au- 
6 6 lularia, Captives, Ru- 

dens, English Notes 
LatinGrammar .. 

Latiu Vocabulary . 
Greek Exercises . . 
Latin Dialogues . . 
Cicero de Amicitia et 

Senectute, English 

Notes, by Barker . 
Germany and Agri- 

colaof Tacitus, Eng. 

Notes, by the same 
Principia Officiorum, 

Historie et Geog. 
Poetical Chronology 

of Ancient and Eng- 

lish History . . . 
Mythology... . 

Cicero de Officiis, with 

English Notes 
Grotius, Engl. Notes 
Epistole Cicerenis 
C. Nepos, with Engl. 

Notes and Ques- 

tions, by Bradley 
Eutropius, ditto . . 

Ovid. Metamorph. 
ditto i ie. 

Latin Prosody, ditto 

Epitome Sacre Histe- 

riz, English Notes 
French Progunciation 
The New Reader,Clas- 

sical and Miscella- 

MOOMR « « © 2 2 
Greek Testament, 3 

vols.8vo.Eng. Notes, 

New Edit. by Valpy £2 
Greek Septuagint, 

with Apocfypha, 1 

vol. 8vo. bds. for 

Students to use at 

Church, &c. . . #1 
Euclid Cards, with Pro- 

blems and Demon- 

strations, &c. by 

Brasse, . ..- « 

Major’s Hecuba .. 
Viger abridged, and 
in English *. . . 


*4* Ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above. 


Valpy’s Greek Gram- 
ss <« & 4. + 6 
Schrevelius Lexicon, 
Greek and English ; 
much improved, and 
words added, bds. 
Dictionary of Latin 
Phrases, by Robert- 
son, improved Edit. 
Analecta Latina Ma- 
jora, Prose, on the 
Plan of Dalzell’s 
Anal. Gr. ° 
Robinson’s Grecian 
Antiquities, 2d Edit. 
Entick’s Latin and 
English Dictionary ; 
greatly improved by 
the Rev. J. Niblock 
Homeri llias; with 
English Notes to the 
first Six Books . . 
Homer’s lliad, Heyne 
Gradus, without Verses 
orPhrases. .. . 
Horace, with English 
Wetes st tl tl 
Horace, no Notes . - 
Aneat Editionof Virgil, 
18mo., 3d Edition 
The same with English 
Notes, from Delphin, 
&c.,noOrdo . .. 
The same with Heyne’s 
Text, and Delphin 
Latin Notes, no Ordo 
Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries, ditto. . . 
Juvenal, ditto . . 
Sallust, ditto. 
Juvenal, Text 
12m0... - « « » 
Ditto, English Notes, . 
Elegantiz Latine . 
Second Latin Exercises 
First Latin Exercises 
Greek Delectus . 
Latin Delectus ° 
Terence’s Andrian, 
English Notes . 
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" In a few days will be published, price 6s., 
aE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. Il 


Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden, 





In 8vo., price 8s. 6d. boards, 
VIGER on the IDIOMS of the GRERK 
LANGUAGE ; translated into English, and abridged fo, 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. SkaceR, Author of *¢y, 
tical Observations on Classical Authors,’ and several Greg 
Criticisms in the Classical Journal. ~ 
London: printed by A. J. Valpy ; sold by Baldwin and Cn: 
dock ; Longman and Co. ; Whittaker ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
and all other Booksellers. 





Just ready, in Svo., with a Portrait, 14s., 
HE SECOND VOLUME of MEMOIRS of 
the LIFE, WRITINGS, and OPINIONS, of the late py, 
SAMUEL PARR; from 1807 to 1825, with BIOGRA 
NOTICES and ANECDOTES of many of his FRIENDS, PUPILS, 
and CONTEMPORARIES. By the Rev. WILLIAM Fie.p, 

Printed for Henry Colburn, New Burlington-street. 

Also, shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo., with nur 
Plates, 

ST. PETERSBURGH at the CLOSE of 1827; a Journa) 
Travels to and from that Capital, through Flanders, alo 
the Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and France. By A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D, 
F.L.S., M.R.S., &c. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling Book, on ane, 
tirely new plan, by Mr. Ingram Cobbin, is in the press, | 
consists of Two Parts :—the first teaches Spelling, Reading 
Pronunciation, and Grammar, in the most easy manner, at the 
same time; and the second is a Classified collection of words 
in two, three, and four columns, embracing, in the latter, the 
Spelling, Pr jation, Meaning, and Examples of the way 
in which they are used. 

Messrs. T, and C, Atkinson will shortly publish the First 
Part of their Series of Gothic Ornaments, selected from the 
different Cathedrals and Churches in England. They art to 
be drawn on Stone, the size of the originals, and will becom. 
pleted, we understand, in twenty-five parts. 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 


Contes Choisis des Veilles du Chiteau, abridged for the Us 
of Schools, by Miss Laurance, 12mo., 6s. 

Classical Instructions, Asop’s Fables, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, 2 vols., 4to., 71. 7s, 

Aikin’s Lesson Book, 18mo,, 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. spends Panorama of Europe, sixth edition, 18mo, 
2s. Od, 

Drs. A. and G. Gerrard’s View of the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Williams's Historical Account of Subways in the British Metn- 
polis, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Annesley on Diseases, vol. 2, imperial 4to., 71. 7s. 

—— Retirement, 12mo., New Edition, with Additions, 

id 


Memoirs of Mrs. Dawson, by the Rev. W . C. Wilson, 12mo, 
5s. Gd. 


The Prodigal’s Pilgrimage, by the Rev. Thomas Jones, Second 
Edition, 4s. 

The Church of Christ, and the Church of Rome, by Charles 
Troward, 3s. 6d. 

Pratt’s Saving Bank Acts, 4s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Charles B. Taylor, 12mo., 5s. 

Omunipresence of the Deity, by Robert Montgomery, 8v0., Sixth 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Conversations on Geology, 12mo., Plates, 7s. 6d. 

Castle’s Manual of Surgery, 7s. 





WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Therm. | Barom, . 
A.M. P.M.|at Noon. Winds. | Weather 


August. 





Fair. Cl. 
Rain. 
Ditto. 

.| Ditto. 

’.|Fair. Cl. 

Sh. a.m. 

Sh. P.M. 


W.S.W. 
S.W. 
Ditto. 


Mon. 


684° 63° | 29. 15 
Tues. 5 


4 
5\70f 64 | 30, 02 
6 30. 08 
7 29. 16 
8 29. 11 
29. 20 
29. 30 


. 64 61 

. O64 62 
Sun. 67 j60 
Nights fair, except on Friday. 
> ae a fair, except on Monday and Saturday. 
Highest temperature at noon, id . N. asp. shade. 

Astr ical Observat 

The Moon and Mercury in conjunction on Saturday, at Ib 


morning. a E at } to 2h, mom. 


” 
The Moon in Apogeum on Saturday. 
Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 9° 57’ in Capricom. 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto 6° 45’ in Scorpio. 
Sun’s ditto ditto ; 17° 44/ in Leo. 
Length of day on Sanday, 14 h, 52min. Day decreased, 

















| Temperature registered 
| at a.m. and 8 p.m. 











Ny 
42m. 

Sun's hor. motion on ditto 2/ 23” plus. Logarithmic a0 
of distance, .005901. 
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